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Church Leaders in Important 
Meeting 


Thirty-two Clergymen—Lutheran and 
Reformed—Authorize Statement 
Concerning "Union' 


' Churches 


(L. to r. seated) Dr. M. R. Hamsher, the 
Rey. Karl S$. Henry and Dr. J. N. Le Van 
(Standing) Dr. A. N. Sayers, Dr. Emil E. 
Fischer and the Rev. John Lentz 


“Since the memory of man knoweth not 
to the contrary,’ there has existed in its) 
most intense form in Eastern Pennsyl 
vania the problem that has been known 
as the “union church.” The first of these 
combinations is said to have been formed 
in the year that George Washington w 
born—1732. The number of congregation: 
increased from that date until eighty year 
after the death of Henry Melchior Muh 
lenberg. At present there are in the areé 
in which the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the Central Pennsylvania Synod have 
jurisdiction 236 of these churches. Since 
1865 the opinion has existed that they are 
hybrids in comparison with the ideal oj 
congregational activities, and under con- 
stant and general pressure many of them 
have separated into single connections. _ 

Recently a more direct effort at de 
veloping greater efficiency in union 
churches has received earnest considera- 
tion by officers and prominent members of 

(Continued on page 31) | 
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In deliberative assemblies, our Congress for example, a particular sub- 
| ject obtains priority of discussion by making it “The Order of the Day.” 
* Beginning at San Francisco and connecting thence to the “powers that be” 
’ in every nation, the present order of the day is peace. 
| The time element in the situation is of two phases, Now and for all the 
future. The people’s wish is that unconditional surrender of the German 
| and Japanese nations should be today. No advantage can accrue to the Axis 
_ powers by continuing the struggle. On the contrary the extent of retribu- 
. tion of which the vanquished cannot escape the acceptance, grows in geo- 
, metrical progression with every hour and from every square mile of combat. 

But Enduring Peace is now a vision of the world’s multitudes, long the 
' victims of war and war’s destructive companions. There were doubts in 

1942 when the first pattern for a lasting agreement was published under the 
title, the Atlantic Charter. People called it visionary, the statement of an 

impractical dreamer. But events have sharply defined the necessity of a 

covenant in which the only justifiable resort to war is to prevent war. 

And joined with the people, and joining them in their demands, is God. 

His will has become paramount’ among those who suffer most and gain 
least by resort to arms. The San Francisco Conference must not adjourn 
until they can impress God’s will and the people’s will upon those who will 
frame and sign the peace terms for a future warless world. 
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Religion in the White House 


Wuen President Truman goes to 
church, he does not want newspaper 
reporters to tell the world about it. He 
considers that to be a part of his private 
life which is not a proper subject for 
publicity. 

It is no secret however that the Pres- 
ident is a “truly religious man,” to 
quote the words of 
his friend, Dr. 
Frederick Brown 
Harris, chaplain of 
the U. S. Senate. 

Church people 
are grateful for the 
closing words of 
| \ President Truman’s 
first address to the nation: “I ask only 
to be a good and faithful servant of 
my Lord and my people.” 

The Southern Baptists, of whom Mr. 
Truman is one, are hopeful that the 
new President will walk in the ways of 
his youth. “We who are Baptists will 
pray that you will discover in your 
early spiritual experience and in your 
Baptist heritage sources of power and 
inspiration for the epochal and trying 
days that lie ahead of you,” Dr. Edward 
A. McDowell of Southern Baptist Semi- 
nary wrote the President. 

“The more than five million Southern 
Baptists, to whom you belong, will re- 
spond with pride to every evidence of 
your success and of your fidelity to our 
heritage,” Dr. McDowell added. 


Russia speaks of religion 

Epoarp OsusKa-Moravsky, chairman 
of the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation, declared in Moscow that 
there will be no interference with re- 
ligious freedom in Poland. 
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According to a report received by 
Religious News Service, he states thai 
“not only does our provisional govern- 
ment not intend to limit Roman Cath- 
olic activities in any way, but in its firs 
manifesto it openly states it intends t 
support and defend absolute freedo 
for all creeds.” 


Lutherans going back 

THE Japanese killed nine of th 
American Lutheran missionaries i 
New Guinea. Two others are still miss 
ing. Eight were set free by U. S. troop 
when they took Hollandia. 

Now the American Lutheran Chure 
is preparing to return to the field wit 
some of the old missionaries and som#¢ 
new ones. The Rev. John Kuder 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been electe 
president of the mission in the Madan} 
and Finschhafen areas. He served as 
missionary there before the Japanes 
occupation. 

The ALC has sent the commissione; 
of its Board of Foreign Missions, th) 
Rev. Theodore P. Fricke, to Australi 
to negotiate with government official) 
for the return of the missionaries. It i 
expected that Dr. Fricke and Mission 
ary Kuder will proceed from Australii 
to New Guinea to survey reconstruc! 
tion needs and arrange for construc: 
tion of temporary dwellings for th: 
mission staff. 


They liked the bricks 


Wuen the Rev. Paul L. Lewis wen 
to the United Lutheran mission i: 
Liberia he probably never expected t 
become a master brickmaker. Bu 
bricks were needed, so Missionar’ 
Lewis designed and hue a machine t 
make them. They were used in con} 
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‘struction of cottage dormitories at the 


| Muhlenberg Boys’ School. 


United States Navy engineers saw 
these bricks when they were looking 
for supplies to build a harbor instal- 
lation in Liberia. They ordered 1,500,000 
of them from Missionary Lewis. 

That’s too many bricks for a mission 
to produce. The order had to be re- 
fused. 


- Religion in the war 


CHAPLAINS who come back from com- 
bat areas often express discouragement 
regarding faith and morals on the firing 
line. Not many men “get religion” in 
the army. Men are fortunate if they 
don’t lose what they have. 

For this reason there is unique in- 
terest in a religious organization re- 
cently come into existence in the Air 


_ Transport Command. It is called the 


“Prayer Command.” 
The idea came from Lt. Col. William 
V. Morgan, who wanted to meet the 


| needs of men of his division, many of 
| them so widely scattered and isolated 
i that they could not be visited by a 
| chaplain. Men join the Prayer Com- 

mand by signing a pledge-card prom- 


ising to say a prayer each day. They 


i pray “for world-wide spirituality, for 


those in command of our armed forces, 


| for chaplains, for comrades in service, 
| and for loved ones,” according to Chap- 


lain Charles W. Marteney of the Air 


| Transport Command. 


Already nearly 50,000 men have 


i signed. A certificate of membership 
| goes to each signer, plus a monthly 
‘prayer bulletin. 


Service Men's Christian League 


THERE are now nearly a million men 
and women of the U. S. armed forces 
participating in the program of the 


} Service Men’s Christian League. 


This organization originated early in 


the war, as an aid to chaplains in creat- 
|ing a fellowship of Christians within 
‘the armed forces. There are 3,000 units 
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of the League throughout the world. 

Editor of the League’s monthly mag- 
azine, The Link, is Dr. Clarence W. 
Hall, who has just received his sailing 
papers for the Pacific. He will tour the 
Far East battle areas on behalf of the 
League. 


Other travelers 

Amone civilian travelers hoping soon 
to set foot on foreign shores is Dr. J. E. 
Jorgensen, editor of the Lutheraneren 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America. He hopes to sail for England 
this month, to begin a six months’ visit 
to Scandinavian countries. 

Dr. Jorgensen has wide personal ac- 
quaintance among the Lutheran leaders 
of Europe. If circumstances favor, he 
will be one of the first American civil- 
ians to enter Denmark and Norway. 
There he hopes to obtain information 
on the Lutheran situation throughout 
northern Europe. He will go as a rep- 
resentative of the Augsburg Publishing 
House. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president 
of the Federal Council of Churches, is 
now abroad on a visit to Protestant 
chaplains and troops in the Mediter- 
ranean theater of operations. 

He was guest preacher at services in 
the Protestant Episcopal cathedral in 
Paris late last month, and also preached 
at the newly reopened American 
Church on the Quai d’Orsay. 


At San Francisco 

TWENTY-NINE representatives of eight 
church-related groups are attending 
the San Francisco Conference by of- 
ficial invitation. 

The groups are: Federal Council of 
Churches (Walter W. Van Kirk, O. 
Frederick Nolde, James C. Baker); 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace; Church Peace Union; Northern 
Baptist Convention; American Jewish 
Congress; American Jewish Committee; 
National Peace Conference. 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


ne 6 a ole. 


Count Michael Karolyi, head of the 
Hungarian Council in Britain, has two 
favorable comments to make on the re- 
ligious and political conditions within 
Hungary: 1. The occupying Russian 
authorities allow “absolute freedom for 
all religious faiths”; 2. The clergy, pre- 
sumably all branches of faith, “have 
shown themselves both realistic and 
public-spirited in their participation in 
setting up the provisional government, 
and there is every hope they will lead 
the way in supporting rehabilitation 
programs despite far-reaching changes 
which will have to be made in the po- 
litical economy of the country.” Of the 
various groups, the Catholic Church is 
least likely to be enthusiastic over pro- 
posed agrarian reforms. This church 
will be especially hard hit by the re- 
distribution of lands to improve the 
conditions of the peasantry, for its sev- 
eral dioceses are richly endowed with 
large estates. However, where the in- 
come from these estates was used in 
supporting welfare institutions or 
schools, some compensation, or financial 
arrangement will likely be made. Count 
Karolyi suggests that the Protestants 
are favored in political posts, perhaps 
because the Protestants are less likely 
to inject ecclesiastical privilege into 
state affairs. 


Poland has a population problem that 
bears heavily on her present. political 
uncertainties. Incidentally it should be 
considered in the settlement of the 
eventual status of Poland as a state, a 
question which Russia is pressing to 
have settled her way while the uncer- 
tainty continues. There should be a 
delay of final settlement until the more 
than 2,000,000 Poles deported into Ger- 
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many for slave labor during the wal 
may have a chance to cast their vote: 
An additional 1,500,000 Poles, “natives 
of the territory which is to be incor 
porated into Poland after the war,’ 
should also have a voice in the fina 
political decision. According to th 
periodical, Poland Fights (issue 0} 
March 15), there are still anothe 
500,000 Poles within Germany, mainl 
workers who left Poland to make a liv 
ing in earlier days and became peal 
in the Nazi scheme, who should b 
ultimately considered in the final solu, 
tion of the Polish problem. 


to retain her colonies. Recently (Marci! 
25) Andre Giacobbi, her Minister oj] 
Colonies, announced that “Indo-China 
would become the first dominion in thd 
French Union of Commonwealth | 
Nations.” This federal project, some-] 
what on British lines, is to be applie 
to her other colonial possessions. Ther 
is to be no racial, religious or nation 
discrimination. Each unit will be au] 
tonomous, yet “citizens will have accesi# 
to all positions and federal jobs in Indo 
China and within the Union,” and th 
same rule is to obtain for the othe} 
colonies—French Africa, for instance 
But it may be too late for Indo-Chin 
In view of France’s vacillation ther 
the kings of Cambodia and Annam havi 
declared their independence, and thd 
same step has been taken in the Syria} 
sphere of French influence. 


Britain and the United States ar# 
differing on what should be done tf 
Japan. A view that is gaining favor i 
England suggests giving Japan a chanc 
to get out of the war when German) 
succumbs, on some milder basis that 
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unconditional surrender or complete 
destruction. An advantage submitted 
is the longing of the world for a quick 
peace. Our military authorities dis- 
agree. They want Japan eliminated as 
a political power for a long time to 
come. England’s attitude has some 
bearing on her desire to continue to 
hold Hong Kong, Singapore and other 
points of privilege in the Far East, in 
which a salvaged Japan would be of 
use to her. The final outcome of this 
problem will no doubt depend on the 
position Russia will take as an inter- 
ested neighbor of Japan, and as an in- 
vited participant in Japan’s subjugation. 
Even if she does not fight Japan, Rus- 
sia will not hesitate to join in on the 
final decision, and, to judge from the 
past and the present, she is likely to 
follow the rule of “I’m not asking you, 
I’m telling you.” 


Guatemala, which in the recent past 
has suffered many things from total- 
itarian intrusion and bulldozing, is re- 
joicing in the financial returns from 
the government’s seizure last year of 
the coffee plantations from German 
owners who had been placed on the 
black list. The plantations had been 
operated by the government ever since 
their seizure. On March 28 the entire 
crop was sold by Guatemala to the 
highest bidder for $24,000,000—a sizable 
compensation for its totalitarian trou- 


bles. 


While We are concerned over the 
costliness of war in the staggering na- 
tional debt incurred and the mounting 
losses of virile manpower displayed in 
the war’s casualty lists, we are apt to 
overlook another of extreme import- 
ance—our depleted and disappearing 
natural resources. The U.S.A. is not 
nearly the self-contained land it -was 
before the war. This is true with re- 
spect to the lavish use of iron ore, oil, 
lumber, copper, bauxite, and many 
other resources. Of course, many of 
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these things can be obtained elsewhere, 
and in one way will tend to stimulate 
international trade and exchange. They 
can be stock-piled within our borders; 
but there is a limit to what can be done 
along that line, not only with respect 
to the amount that can be wisely stored, 
but also for the effect these may have 
on the commercial handling of our re- 
maining resources. There remains an 
even more serious question—the mat- 
ter of dependence on other nations, if 
we should be at war with them any 
time. Think of the narrowly averted 
disaster over rubber at the beginning of 
this war. 


Nature is taking a hand in the food 
situation, and it is not favorable. The 
demand increases, but the supply. is 
lessened by droughts that affect many 
food-important lands, including Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, Mexico, all meat-pro- 
ducing territory. Canada, our nearest 
source, has plenty of cattle, but Britain 
will have first call now that our gov- 
ernment has cut shipments to Britain 
by 90 percent on account of the recent 
food flurry here at home and the re- 
port of Britain’s six months’ stock-pile. 
Australia also will make large demands 
on Canada, because of the huge drain 
on her resources by reverse lend-lease 
for our armed forces in the Pacific, and 
that demand is rapidly increasing. 
Argentina still has plenty of cattle, but 
the drought will eventually reduce the 
supply. In the meantime Argentina is 
more likely to sell to Britain than to 
us, for political reasons. Uruguay has 
reached the limit of export; and what 
Mexico has she will need for her own 
underfed population. This pressing sit- 
uation is encouraging Cuba and Brazil 
to step up cattle production and export; 
but that project will take time. An- 
other serious obstacle to balancing the 
food market is due to lack of proper 
shipping, especially refrigerator ships, 
because they were the favorite targets 
of the German U-boats. 


Meeting of the Executive Board 


Reported by Dr. W. H. GREEVER, Sec'y of the ULCA 


THE second meeting of the Executive 
Board for the current biennium was 
held in the Lutheran Church House, 
New York, April 12. All members were 
present, including two new members, 
G. Morris Smith, D.D., and Congress- 
man A. L. Bulwinkle. 

By appointment, President Emeritus, 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, was welcomed for 
the presentation of certain items for 
consideration by the Executive Board. 


Allocation Commission 


In accord with the action of the Min- 
neapolis Convention, the appointment 
of an allocation commission of fifteen 
was announced, as follows, to confer 
with the Executive Board for the dis- 
tribution of apportionment funds in ex- 
cess of $1,555,000: the Rev. Carl H. 
Bartsch, the Rev. G. Arthur Fry, the 
Rev. F. R. Knubel, the Rev. Joseph D. 
Krout, the Rev. Charles A. Linn, the 
Rev. Albert W. Lotz, the Rev. J. Earl 
Spaid, the Rev. Ross H. Stover, the Rev. 
Emil W. Weber, the Rev. William C. 
Zimmann, Thomas P. Hickman, Otto K. 
Jensen, W. K. Mauney, Edward Rinder- 
knecht, S. F. Telleen. 


Work Transferred to the NLC 

The transfer of student work by the 
Board of Education to the National Lu- 
theran Council was authorized, and the 
Secretary of the Church was instructed 
to ask the other participating bodies in 
the National Lutheran Council to join 
the ULCA in a request to the National 
Lutheran Council that it take over 
supervision and direction of all mission 
work in South America conducted or 
contemplated by the constituent bodies 
of the National Lutheran Council. 


Synodical Presidents’ Conference 


The report of the Conference of Syn- 
odical Presidents, held in Columbus, 


Ohio, February 28 and March 1, 1945, | 
received special attention in the meet-— 
ing of the Executive Board. Three items ] 
were outstanding: 

1. The concern of the Church for || 
constructive direction in its efforts to. 
bring chaplains, after release from gov- 
ernment duty, back into the regular 
work of the Church, and to make 
proper provision for whatever the pe- 
riod of readjustment may require. The ; 
President of the Church was requested 
to write a personal letter to each ULCA 
chaplain in the service of his country, 
expressing this concern of the Church 
and its readiness to do whatever may 
be done for his future service in the 
Church. 

2. The concern of the Church for the 
wisest and most effective plans for re- 
cruiting men for the ministry. Certain 
material from the Board of Education 
was made the basis of discussion in 
the Conference of Presidents and was 
cited in the report to the Executive 
Board as information and evidence of 
the serious and careful work which is | 
being done in the matter of recruiting 
men for the ministry. 

3. Stewardship promotion. The dis- 
cussion of the actions of the Minne- 
apolis Convention, and of subsequent 
developments, in regard to stewardship 
was a feature of the Conference of 
Presidents. The report to the Execu- 
tive Board on this point indicated the | 
determined and optimistic support of | 
the appeal of the Church, for increased © 
contributions for the apportioned > 
causes, by all synods under the leader- | 
ship of the Presidents. 


Budgets of Commissions and 
Committees 
The expenses of all non-apportioned 
commissions and committees are paid 
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from the treasury of the Executive 
Board. It has become necessary for 
the Executive Board to adopt a budget 
for its own safety and guidance, and so 
it took action at the recent meeting 


_ asking all commissions and committees 


to adopt budgets which may be in- 
cluded as items in the budget of the 
Executive Board. 


. Blanket Bond 


The matter of bonds for all persons 


‘in the Church who handle Church 
‘money has been under recent review. 


Each board and agency has been re- 
sponsible for its own staff. The study 
of the matter has revealed the facts that 
individual bonds have been secured at 


| maximum cost as compared with inclu- 


'/ sion in a blanket bond, that bonds have 


‘not been in proper proportion to re- 


sponsibility, and also that many who 


:} handle money as agents for treasurers 


have not been bonded at all. A plan, 


in which all of the boards, agencies and 
auxiliaries of the ULCA, except the 
large Board of Publication, participate, 


| has been approved and a blanket bond, 


covering a total of about 100 persons 


‘has been secured at a minimum cost. 
The coverage is for $50,000 for each 


person. 


Pensions for Lay Workers 


The Executive Board gave considera- 


‘tion to definite proposals for the estab- 


lishment of a plan for pensions for lay 


'workers in the Church, and authorized 


procedure for the preparation of a plan 


‘which will parallel the plan for min- 


-isterial pensions, and which is to be 
‘submitted to the Board for action at its 
“meeting next July, if possible. 


Knubel-Miller Lectures 
The report on the Knubel-Miler 


Foundation showed sufficient funds 
available to cover the cost of the prepa- 
i ration and delivery of the first series 
‘| of lectures according to the specifica- 
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tions of the Foundation, including a 
single contribution of $1,000 marked for 
use in 1945. The Lecture Committee 
submitted recommendations for the 
preparation and delivery of the first 
series, in 1945, and the recommenda- 
tions were approved. There are to be 
five lectures in this series on the sub- 
ject: “The Minister and the Ministry,” 
and they are to be delivered at five dif- 
ferent centers. The Secretary of the 
Church was elected by the committee 
to prepare and deliver this first series. 


Stewardship Promotion 

The report on stewardship promotion 
gave details of the progress of plans in 
behalf of the appeal for $2,500,000 as 
the income objective for the ULCA 
apportionment for 1945, and an account 
of reactions from synods and congrega- 
tions. The report indicated 100 percent 
support for this appeal and inspiring 
interest in every section of the Church. 
The fine co-operation between the Lay- 
men’s Movement and the Executive 
Board, under the leadership of Dr. 
Stoughton, is full of promise for the 
future. 


Lutheran World Action 


The Executive Board, in many con- 
nections, indicated most serious interest 
in the present appeal of Lutheran 
World Action. All members were im- 
pressed, by the report of Dr. Long on 
his visit to Europe, with the fact that ° 
the present appeal represents no more 
than a fraction of what must be done 
in the near future. Dr. Long, who had 
just arrived from a trip to Sweden, 
Switzerland, France and England, spoke 
to the members of the Executive Board, 
informally, during the intermission for 
lunch. 


Lutheran Co-operation at Saskatoon 
The Executive Board gave full ap-— 
proval to a proposal from the Aug- 
ustana Synod by which a co-operative 
(Continued on page 21) 


Their Greatest Work 


Parentage and Home Training Were Hans' and Margaret Luther's Gift 


A Mother's Day Discourse by IVAN H. HAGEDORN, Philadelphia : 


Many are engaged today blueprinting 
our future world. It is a most absorbing 
subject. We are all interested in know- 
ing just what sort of world lies imme- 
diately ahead of us. I believe that the 
home is the key by which the door to 
a better age may be locked or unlocked. 
Herbert Hoover, when President of the 
United States, said: “Civilization ad- 
vances on the feet of little children.” 
By guiding those little feet, parents can 
shape the destiny of tomorrow’s world. 
So theirs is the biggest job of all time. 
I think the truth of what I am saying 
becomes apparent when we look into 
the home of the man who was largely 
responsible for giving us our modern 
world, the home of Martin Luther. 


A Humble Home 

Luther’s home was a humble home. 
For generations his forebears were sim- 
ple peasants. His father, Hans Luther, 
was a miner. Toiling at first in the en- 
virons of his ancestral home, on the 
borders of the Thuringian Forest, he 
upon his marriage to Margaret Ziegler, 
in the effort to improve his condition, 
moved to Eisleben. Afterward, the lit- 
tle family settled in Mansfeld, and here 
in the secluded valleys of the Harz 
Mountains, lying in the center of Ger- 
many, the Luther family shared the 
simplicity of the peasant life, and their 
plainness of manners, bluntness of 
speech, native honesty, and devoutness 
of spirit were absorbed into their own 
lives. Here Hans Luther became fairly 
prosperous and was respected by all 
who knew him. Doubtless his hard toil 
had its incentive in his desire to give 
his children the opportunities he as 
denied. Luther later voiced his appre- 
ciation, “My dear father maintained me 
while I was at the university, with loyal 
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affection, and by the labor and sweat. 
of his brow enabled me to go there.” 

It was during ‘the short stay of Hans 
and Margaret Luther at Eisleben that 
their first child, a boy, was born. And 
almost immediately upon the birth of 
the child, November 10, 1483, the father 
carried the infant through the narrow, 
crooked streets. of Eisleben to St. 
Peter’s, the village church, that he 
might be baptized by the village priest, 
Father Bartholomew MRennerbrecher. | 
That child was in later years destined | 
to shake Europe as that continent had | 
never been shaken before. The choice | 
of the name was an easy matter. Born 
on St. Martin’s Day, the child was given 
the name Martin. 

Margaret Luther, the mother of the 
great reformer, was of a somewhat 
higher social class than her husband. 
Among her virtues are to be partic-| 
ularly mentioned modesty, the fear of 
God, and prayer. She was imaginative; 
and in contrast to her husband’s rather 
hard and stubborn nature was char-| 
acterized by cheerfulness. She would 
often say to her children, “If the world 
smiles not on you and me, the fault is 
ours.” Frugality was practiced by the 
peasants. Memory often recalled to) 
Luther in later years the picture of his. 
mother returning from the forest be-| 
yond the village, her back bent beneath. 
a heavy load of fagots for the fire. 


A Religious Home | 
It hardly need be said that Luther’s. 


home was a religious home. The story. 
—while not authentic—agrees with all 
that we know of Hans Luther’s char-. 
acter: that he often would be found by. 
the cradle of his boy, praying loudly | 
and fervently, asking God that his son 
might fulfill in his character and life | 

The Lutheran, 


| the 
| This habit made a profound 


| preaching, in the language 


great mass of ceremonies 
| and 
' times. Parents may not al- 
| ways give their children the 
| advantages of material 
' blessings, but they can al- 
‘| ways afford the blessings of 
a religious home. 


_ Apostles’ Creed. The fes- 


And although there was 


the qualities implied by his name. 
(Luder, i.e., leader; or Lauter, ie., 
pure.) Of an independent mind, and 
possessed of a good stock of common 
sense, Hans Luther, in contrast with 


_ many who lived in his times, had no 


fear of the priests. A priest visiting 
him when he was very sick bade him 
make his peace with God and leave 


_ his money to the church. The sturdy 


iron-worker said, “No,” and insisted 


_ that he would leave his money to his 
family; they would need it more. It 


was his wont to appeal to 
Scriptures he knew. 


impression on his son. 

The mother taught her lad 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and_ the 


tival days in the church’s 
calendar were _ observed. 


some singing and some 


of the people, much of the 
Scripture was lost in the 


of the 


superstitions 


| Discipline and Love 


The home of Luther was marked by 


' strict discipline. It was a Thuringian 


custom to exact total obedience of chil- 
dren. No offense was ever permitted 
to go unpunished. And young Luther 
felt all the severity of that training. 


' On one occasion Luther tells us that for 


the small offense of stealing a nut he 


+ was beaten by his mother until the 
|| blood came. He also recalled a whip- 
| ping by his father of such severity that 
| he fled from him in terror. We are not 


to conclude that this in any wise in- 
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dicated the absence of love, or the pres- 
ence of brutality. Martin Luther, him- 
self, confessed that they meant it all 
for the best good. But when his own 
children came, Martin Luther always 
treated them with the utmost kindness 
and respect. He always said, “The apple 
should lie alongside the rod.” 

If the homes were strict, the schools 
were more so. Luther tells how in his 
tender years he was beaten in the 
course of one morning fifteen times for 
his failure to recite correctly what had 


Mother's Day 


By SARA ROBERTA GETTY 


You think of him, your son, somewhere today, 
Recalling other Mother’s Days you spent 
Together. “Dear God keep him safe,” you pray. 
Your pride was mixed with fears the day he went; 
He’d grown from boy to man, just over night— 
Fresh from the schoolroom he was sent to learn 
Those harder lessons in the cause of right. 
And now you count the days ’til his return. 


But to each mother whose bright candles burn 

On memory’s precious altar for your lad— 

The gallant boy you know cannot return— 

What can one say to make your heart less sad? 

He kept the faith; his brief life’s work is done. 

(Another mother thus gave up her son.) 
Somerset, Pa. 


been taught him. To find the rod in 
the schoolmaster’s hand, and a boy cry- 
ing behind his chair, was a sight that 
could be regularly seen in the schools 
of that time. Luther, unhesitatingly 
referred to his instructors as tyrants 
and executioners. If the rigor of such 
discipline tended to make him timid 
and sensitive, prone to upbraid himself 
for slightest offenses, there is no evi- 
dence that he became morose or sour. 

Martin Luther rambled with other 
boys along the banks of the river, 
through the woods, and over the hills. 


One of his associates described him*as 
a merry, romping boy, fond of com- 
panionship. And not all was harshness 
at home. His mother’s gentleness often 
asserted itself, and then she would fold 
the boy to her bosom. Luther, after his 
father’s death, frequently alluded to the 
countless instances of that parent’s 
kindness and love. Many of the pithy 
sayings of his father made a deep im- 
pression on the son; and the love of 
nature which he acquired was some- 
thing he retained throughout his life. 


Education Valued 

A high value was placed upon edu- 
cation in the Luther household. Hans 
Luther often carried his little boy to 
school in his arms. Upon other occa- 
sions, he was borne on the back of one 
who later became his brother-in-law. 
To him, Luther in later life presented 
a Bible, on the front page of which he 
wrote, “To my dear old friend, Nicolas 
Omeler, who carried me more than once 
in his arms, when I was a little child, 
to and back from school; when neither 
of us knew that a brother-in-law was 
carrying a brother-in-law.” At first, 
Luther attended the village school in 
Mansfeld. When fourteen, he went to 
Magdeburg. Later he was sent to 
Eisenach. It was here that his quick 
perception, vivid imagination, and 
power to apt expression, were first rec- 
ognized by his teachers. 

Happy were those school days at 
Eisenach, It is thought that during his 
stay here he boarded with relatives of 
his mother. Part of the expense in- 
volved was met by his singing from 
door to door. A godly matron, Frau 
Cotta, captivated by the beautiful voice 
and the earnestness of young Martin 
Luther, received him into her home. 
Here he received further. instruction in 
music. Once in a sermon the great 
Luther said: “Despise not the lads who 
come to your doors and cry Panem 


propter Deum, and sing the bread-. 


rimes. I was such a morsel-craver once, 
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and begged bread from door to door.” | 

Hans Luther made one mistake. He) 
set his heart on his son becoming a 
lawyer. He reasoned well enough. The 
boy had a logical mind. However, God | 
willed differently. And when Luther, 
always independent in his thinking, de- 
termined to become a priest, it well 
nigh broke his father’s heart. The most 
difficult task that Luther had in his 
formative years was to overcome the 
attitude of his father, who had toiled 
and slaved to send him through Erfurt 
University, and start him upon the legal 
profession. Indeed, it was that ambition 
which gave that father direction, color, 
meaning and content to his life. And to 
lose that father’s love would have been 
a dreadful thing for Luther. 

Yes, Hans Luther, instead of being | 
the proud father of a lawyer, found | 
himself the disappointed father of a} 
friar. But however deeply he felt the 
pain, he would stand by his boy. When 
on Cantate Sunday, May 2, 1507, hisiI 
son was to say his first Mass, Hans 
Luther rode into the town of Erfurt at 
the head of a stately cavalcade of some|} 
twenty relatives and friends, bringing |] 
a handsome present for the monastery. 
And we can imagine what emotions) 
stirred within the old father’s breast, |] 
when late in November 1517, at his|f 
home in Mansfeld, a copy of the 
Ninety-five Theses was handed to him. 
Upon reading the sharp and incisive 
propositions contained therein, he be-) 
came convinced that his son of thirty- | 
four years was right. In daring to op- 
pose. the Pope, that son courted death | 


at the stake as a heretic! Of his son’s4 
sincerity and interest, the aged Luther: 
could entertain not even the slightest } 
doubts. But, we can be sure, the grand_| 
old man was hardly sorry when his son | 
at last laid aside the cowl, to become 
Germany’s man of the hour. | 
In sending a man like Martin Luther: 
into the world, Hans and Margaret Lu-. 
ther had successfully performed their: 
greatest and most important work. | 
The Luthera 
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_ FINNISH MISSIONS IN CANADA 


By E. A. TAPPERT, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


FINLAND is a poor country as far as 
natural resources are concerned. It is 
situated on a plateau of low altitude, 
with moderate hills only in the north. 
It is covered with deep forests and ex- 
tensive swamps, as indicated by its 
Finnish name, Suomi, which means 
swamp land. There are thousands of 
lakes. It has the worst climate in 
Europe, because of which outsiders 
have wondered why anyone should de- 
sire it. The forests cover about 40 per- 
cent of the area; before the war 10 per- 
cent was in pastureland, and only 3 
percent was fit for agriculture, and all 
of this in the south, where much of it 
has fallen prey to the Russian invader, 
thus reducing the arable land to a 
minimum. No wonder the Finns en- 
gaged in a suicidal struggle to retain 
it in the first Finnish war, and to regain 
it in the second. Now they are worse 
off than ever. 

There are some iron, copper and gold 
mines, which do not amount to much, 
and important nickel mines at Petsamo 
in the far north, which also have been 
taken by the Russians. It is a marvel 
that on such a weak economic founda- 
tion such an excellent culture could be 
built up through the centuries. The 
people sustain themselves by hunting, 
trapping, fishing, mining, cattle raising 
—but principally through the products 
of their forests and shipping. It stands 
to reason that a country with such lim- 
ited opportunities could not absorb the 
natural increase in population, and 
that many were forced by circum- 
stances to emigrate. 

The largest Finnish immigration in 
the United States came during -the 


. early years of this century. Many of 


the immigrants settled on farms in 


_ states like Michigan, Minnesota and 


Wisconsin—which somewhat resembled 
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their homeland and had many lakes. 
Many went into industrial centers, par- 
ticularly in northern Ohio and other 
places. Canada did not receive much 
of this earlier immigration. One group 
settled in Central Saskatchewan and 
founded the colony of New Finland, 
which has recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. Another settled in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, and all along the 
Algoma Valley. A third group located 
at Copper Cliff, and there engaged in 
the nickel industry. 

The latest Finnish immigration, which 
started at the close of the World War, 
by-passed the United States and went 
almost exclusively to Canada. Little of 
this immigration went into agriculture; 
most went into the mining centers, such 
as Timmins, South Porcupine, Kirk- 
land Lake, Noranda, Rouyn, and Sud- 
bury, or into the larger cities, such as 
Montreal and Toronto. It is here that 
we have our mission field today. 


Progress Despite Handicaps 

In spite of the woeful shortage of 
ministers—from which our Finnish mis- 
sions have suffered more than any 
other branch of our activities—the work 
has shown commendable progress. Un- 
der the energetic leadership of the mis- 
sionary, our Montreal congregation has 
liquidated its indebtedness, and now 
has under consideration the purchase of 
an adjoining property, which would 
give it a superb location for its church. 
We wish we could give this congrega- 
tion some financial assistance as an in- 
centive to greater effort in the estab- 
lishment of a strategic location for its 
church. In membership it was the 
largest of our three churches in Mon- 
treal; but lately old St. Johannes, which 
was down and out, has made a remark- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE LATE PRESIDENT 


Reams of paper and hundreds of 
hours of radio time have been used in 
paying tribute to the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt deserved 
this and much more. However, as 
Father Edmund Walsh of Georgetown 
University suggested in our civic 
memorial service, history alone can ap- 
praise his service objectively. But some 
estimates can be made now. This 
writer believes that perhaps Mr. Roose- 
velt’s greatest contribution may have 
been in preventing bloodshed in this 
country during the ’30’s. All the money 
he spent was cheaper than a revolu- 
tion. The enormous unemployment 
during those days had in it the dyna- 
mite of real trouble. Who can ever for- 
get the bonus army on Pennsylvania 
Avenue? Some of his social reforms 
are here to stay and may constitute his 
lasting monument. 

This writer believes he can be ap- 
praised now, also, as the incarnation of 
a spirit that helped carry this nation 
through very dark days. His own bat- 
tle with infantile paralysis was an enor- 
mous public asset. His sense of dra- 
matics and timing, his sheer genius in 
politics, his musical voice, his colorful- 
ness put his spirit into circulation. His 
death at this moment perhaps will 
change the methods of peace planning. 
This writer thinks it would have been 
a mistake for him to go to San Fran- 
cisco and is happy Mr. Truman is not 
going. We dare not copy remotely the 
tragedies of Versailles. Instead of three 
or four heads of the largest powers sit- 
ting down around a checker board, the 
conference method of free debate that 
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WASHINGTON 


By OSCAR F. 


mm 


San Francisco promises, seems mucl 
more constructive. . . . The Nation’s 
Capital will miss Mr. Roosevelt next tq 
his own family. He was a glorious per 
son, radiant, human, courageous. 


BLACKWELDER 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 


No appraisal of the President coul 
be written without a special referenc 
to his amazing wife. This town neve 
has seen her like and perhaps neve 
will see another. This writer watched 
her and listened to her many time 
She was a great citizen of Washingto 
She championed popular and very un 
popular causes. She was loved and dis 
liked, but no one can question her cour} 
age or idealism. That talk she mad 
some eight years ago on Christmas Evi 
at a Salvation Army service on th¢ 
message of Bethlehem to poor peopl} 
was simply classic. She couldn’t hav 
made that talk without a deep Christiai 
philosophy of life. She knew by per 
sonal visits the alley and slums of thi 
town. She touched life at more poin 
and with more energy than any hun 
dred average persons. Her political sig 
nificance will perhaps be the late 
theme of books. Again, this writer pay 
his tribute to a very great lady wh: 
was not alone the First Lady of t 
White House but perhaps even mor 
than her husband the first citizen c 
the Nation’s Capital. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 

THIS writer was again lucky enou 
to have a ticket for the House Galler 
when the new President addressed th 
joint session of the Congress. That fir: 
moment will remain a prized memory} 


The Luther 
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Mr. Truman is a bit like Calvin Cool- 
idge, but more demonstrative in his 
friendship. There is no doubt that Con- 
gress is his home base in government, 
and that he proposes to restore respon- 
sibility and co-operation on the Hill. 
There was a clear religious note in his 
speech. To those who have watched 
Mr. Roosevelt at those joint sessions, 
with his marvelous face and head, here 
Was a man much less dramatic, quieter, 
more prosaic, and perhaps more sys- 
tematic. President Truman has every- 
body with him now. Coming out of the 
Capitol, this reporter chanced to pass a 
trio discussing his speech with enthu- 
siasm: Stettinius, Anthony Eden and 
Lord Halifax. 


MOSLEM MOSQUE 


A Mostem Mosque may be erected in 
this variegated city as a rallying point 
for Islam and the building of more 
friendly relations between the United 
States and the Moslem world. The 
project has been endorsed by the Iran, 
Iraq, and Afghan envoys. Mosques, 
after a fashion, now exist in New 
Orleans, St. Louis and Los Angeles, but 
are housed in buildings not originally 
erected for the purpose. An adjoining 
cultural center would help the 75,000 
Moslems in America, especially those in 
the Nation’s Capital, keep alive their 
religious principles and creed, thus dis- 
sipating false ideas about them. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE COMMITTEE 


By the time this appears in print we 
shall have held our spring seminar 
under the auspices of the Committee 
on Religious Life in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. This is our one over-all group to 
include Protestants, Catholics and Jew- 
ish clergymen in Washington. Speakers 
on the day’s program were Justice 
Owen J. Roberts of the Supreme Court, 
David Lawrence, newspaper writer, Dr. 
Joseph R. Sizoo of New York, Father 


. Edmund A. Walsh of Georgetown Uni- 


versity and Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman 
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U.L.C.A. Appointive 
Committees 


COMMITTEE ON PLENARY 
CONVENTION 

The Rev. G. Morris Smith, Convener. 
The Rev. M. R. Hamsher and M. Edwin 
Thomas. Messrs. John C. Korn, Otto W. 
Osterlund. 


COMMITTEE ON TENURE OF OFFICE 
OF OFFICERS 

The Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, Convener. 
The Rev. L. Boyd Hamm, Henry J. Pflum, 
and Luther W. Strickler. Messrs. E. G. 
Hoover, F. W. Konemann, E. P. Scott. 


ALLOCATION COMMISSION 

The Rev. Carl H. Bartsch, G. Arthur 
Fry, F. R. Knubel, Joseph D. Krout, 
Charles A. Linn, Albert W. Lotz, J. Earl 
Spaid, Ross H. Stover, Emil W. Weber, 
and William C. Zimmann. Messrs. Thomas 
P. Hickman, Otto K. Jensen, W. K. Mauney, 
Edward Rinderknecht, S. F. Telleen. 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL OFFICE 
Committee of Executive Secretaries: The 
Rev. S. White Rhyne, Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton. 
Presidents of Synods: The Rev. E. E. 
Fischer, the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller. 
Theological Professors: The Rev. Harvey 
D. Hoover, the Rev. Russell D. Snyder. 
Lay Members of Executive Board: Mr. 
Henry Beisler, Dr. Charles M. A. Stine. 


of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. The theme for the day was 
“The Church and the Peace.” 


SHUT-INS 

TuREE shut-ins, two of them fifteen 
years of age and one twenty, who have 
never been able to attend school, re- 
ceived their junior and senior high 
school diplomas recently. They are 
among 99 shut-ins, of whom 30 are polio 
victims, who are being taught in Wash- 
ington by the Visiting Corps. This 
quiet, behind-the-scenes service is a 
heart warmer in this town these days. 
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For Our Christian Living 


LARRY FROMMHAGEN Sets Boy Scout Laws as Standard 


1. A Christian is Trustworthy. A sense 
of duty and responsibility is the lot 
of every Christian. His God, his 
church, and his associates depend on 
him to do the right things at all 
times. 

2. A Christian is Loyal. If a man is to 
be a Christian, he must be loyal to 
God and His commandments. He 
must be loyal to his church and his 
friends. For only by an unswerving 
loyalty is the kingdom of God fur- 
thered at home and abroad. 

3. A Christian is Helpful. At all times 
and to everybody a Christian must 
prove helpful. Have you ever been 
in a bad situation where a few words 
or a deed helped and strengthened 
you? Christ commands us to be 
helpful to one another. 

4.A Christian is Friendly. All of us 
remember the story of the Good 
Samaritan, also how Christ com~- 
manded us to love our neighbor as 
ourselves. With these scriptural ref- 
erences in mind, let us extend the 
hand of Christian fellowship to all, 
especially to our fellow Christians. 

5. A Christian is Courteous. To all 
those who are our leaders let us 
pay the utmost respect. May we be 
courteous to all about us, remem- 
bering the words of our Saviour, 
“Be ye not angry one with another.” 
What a peaceful and Godly life we 
would live if we padded our words 
and did not attack our brother’s 
feelings with angry words. 

6. A Christian is Kind. The words of 
Jesus Christ urge us to be merciful. 
To those who are in trouble let us 
be kind and helpful. 


Concerning Larry Frommhagen: He is fifteen 
years old and a student at Peddie Institute. His 
father is Lt. Col., Ch.C., now serving as Chief 
of Chaplains Division at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
His brother, who was gunner on a Flying Fort- 
ress, has been missing for eighteen months. 
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7. A Christian is Cheerful. Christianity, 


10. 


.A Christian is Obedient... A Chris 


| 


is a joyful religion. The Bible says, 
“Blessed (Happy) are ye, when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad: for great i 
your reward in heaven.” Thus it is) 
time for those religious individual 
who go around with a sour face t 
become cheerful and happy. Th 
Master has saved us. Let us rejoic 
and make glad. Christ never mean 
us to be a wet blanket. 


tian is obedient to God and th 
divine commandments. He is obe 
dient to all whom he rightfully ac 
knowledges as leader. To extend th 
living Gospel, let us live obedient t 
His commands, and by doing may 
others grasp our spirit and glorif 
God. 

A Christian is Thrifty. This is ve 
important as far as the word of Go 
goes, as the Parable of the Talents 
sets forth. Recently I read a state- 
ment which said, “The indigen 
world could be clothed with the 
trimmings of the vain.” How tru 
this is. May we always remembe 
there are many less fortunate thant 
we who could profit by our squan 
derings. | 
A Christian is Brave. In these days 
of war and tribulation the Christian 
must be able to bear up and main- 
tain his faith in God. So often w 
cry, “If God is merciful why does 
He let such a horrible war go on?’? 
But let us be brave, remembering 
the words of the Master, “The rai 
shall fall on the just and unjust,’ 
and that God is too loving to be un-- 
kind, too wise to be unjust, and toa 
powerful to be defeated. 
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11.A Christian is Clean. One of the 
greatest commandments which God 
has given us is to be clean in 
thought, word, deed and body. Con- 
sider the words of the Old Testa- 
ment when it states: “He that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart” shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord and 
stand in His holy place. 


12, A Christian is Reverent. Let us pay 
reverence and respect to all things 
that are high and holy. While all 
the moral factors that I have just 
mentioned are important, we must 
realize that the first thing in our 
faith is a complete recognition of 
Jesus Christ and His redeeming 
grace. 


Japanese in New Guinea 


Wrongly and Inadequately Informed, Missionary States 


THEODORE G. Braun, M.D., of the 
American Lutheran Church, medical 
missionary to New Guinea, spoke to the 
recent Foreign Missions Conference at 
Rock Island, Ill., about his experiences 
as a prisoner of the Japanese. “We 
warned our Christians,” he says, “that 
if the Japanese came, they would have 
to endure persecutions comparable to 
those suffered by the early Christians 
in Rome, relative to the worship of the 
Emperor. When our Christian people 
asked us what we intended to do, we 
decided to throw in our lot with them, 
and we remained.” The missionaries 
were promptly imprisoned; and al- 
though they learned that not all Jap- 
anese are mean, and cruel, and brutal, 
life was definitely,not pleasant under 
their surveillance. “Morals mean noth- 
ing,” said Japanese soldiers to them; 
“Our religion is to do the will of the 
Emperor.” 

The missionary declared that he 
could see a much better attitude in 
those Japanese who declared that they 
studied in a mission school than was 
manifested in those men whose back- 
ground was a state institution. 

“The Japanese made many mistakes 
in their landings. With all the spying 
which they had carried on for years, 
they must have got their files clogged,” 
said Dr. Braun. “They were surprised 
to find missionaries, and wanted to 
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know why we were there. They asked 
me for the latest news about Myrna 
Loy and Clark Gable; and when I did 
not know, they demanded to see my 
passport to make sure that I was really 
an American. Our Christian people had 
ways of keeping us informed. We knew 
they were keeping up their Christian 
activities and that they were praying 
for us. I want to go back to New 
Guinea, even though the Japanese sol- 
diers said that a good punishment for 
the American people would be to make 
them live in New Guinea after the war 
is over, 

“Our Christian work has been sound 
and thorough. We make clear to the 
native people before they are baptized 
that they will be expected to be Chris- 
tians in word and action, building their 
own schools and churches, and sending 
some of their boys and girls into Chris- 
tian service. Our Christians did not 
give in to temptation when we were no 
longer among them. They could have 
thrown over Christianity; as far as 
they knew, the Japanese would be there 
for good. But they stood up for their 
Christian rights. They carried their 
Bibles. They tried to keep schools go- 
ing. They prayed for us. The church 
property in New Guinea was largely 
destroyed; but the Christian Church 
among them is not destroyed.”—Lu- 
theran Foreign Missions Conference. 
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MUSINGS OF 


A MINISTER’S 
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WIFE 


THE AMERIGAN DREAM—Mrs. Lathrop Learns by Marketing 


On the lawn a robin gave a final tug 
at a large worm and flew off chirping 
excitedly. The sunlight which filtered 
through the green-draped maple boughs 
was warm, the breeze light. Across 
the way, roses tumbled, rather than 
rambled, over a perky white trellis. 
The whole world seemed on tip-toe, 
stretching upward and outward toward 
new beauty. 

My heels tapped a brisk accompani- 
ment to my thoughts. No time for 
leisurely strolling this morning. With 
the Women’s Missionary Society meet- 
ing in the parsonage this afternoon, I’d 
have to step along. There weren’t so 
many things to do, but I’ve learned the 
hard way that in a parsonage—espe- 
cially one where there are children— 
the unexpected is to be expected at any 
minute. 

This time I was making allowance 
for everything. My house was gleam- 
ing. The Boy Scouts had brought over 
chairs from the church last night, and 
Mark and Joan had helped set them 
up before going to school. The ladies 
to assist me would bring everything 
but the sugar, lemon and cream. 

I opened my handbag to assure my- 
self that my ration books were where 
they belonged. They were. 

We are just beginning to realize what 
it must have meant to people in Europe 
to be punished by loss of ration books. 

Resolutely, I turned my mind from 
that channel. A small, unfeeling part 
of our country’s population may need 
to be reminded that “there’s a war on”; 
but most of us need to keep a tight rein 
on our emotions. Dissolving in a puddle 
of tears will win neither a war nor a 
peace, and the people I know best re- 
alize it. They are working with every- 
thing that is in them—body, mind, and 
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| 
soul. As one of our church school work- | 
ers put it, “When I think I’m going to | 
cry, I clench my teeth and pray God to 
help me work as hard making the next — 
generation good as the Nazis have 


worked to make theirs bad.” 

Apparently her prayer is answered, 
too. 
superhuman results with a group of 
Juniors that no one could handle. 

“Wait a minute, Mrs. Lathrop!” 

I turned to find Mrs. Haines ap- 
proaching, her market basket on her 
arm. “I didn’t know you were behind 
me. Isn’t this the most beautiful day?” 

“There ought to be a lot of people at 
the meeting this afternoon.” 


“IT certainly hope there will be. We’re | 


ready for them—or almost.” 

“How do you do it? Running your 
house and taking care of your children 
and having dozens of people in and out 
all the time.” 

“Hardly dozens. You make the par- 
sonage sound like a railroad station. 
We have a lot of callers, but I’d feel ter- 
rible if they didn’t feel free to come in 


“whenever they like.” 


“My husband isn’t. one to gossip, but 
he said you even had company the day 


he fixed your cleaner. Mrs. Benson, I | 


think he said was there.” 
“Yes, she was.” I sidestepped the 


bait. “I can’t tell you how much I ap- | 


For she is accomplishing really | 


i} 
q 


| 


preciated his help. I'd have had to go | 


back to my trusty broom, if he hadn’t 
come to my rescue.” 

“He’s handy with tools. 
anything else you want done, just let 


If there’s | 


him know. He'll be glad to help you > 
out.” And I knew he would. I won- 


dered whether other people receive as 


much thoughtful kindness from their | 


friends and neighbors, or whether min- 
isters’ families are specially blessed. 
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' Tony, Sr., as saying, 


“Well,” my companion gave me a 
friendly pat. “Guess I leave you here.” 

I went into the super-market and 
automatically selected a double-decked 
perambulator, before I realized that I 
wasn’t going to need it. I headed for 


' the fruit section. There were oranges, 
' grapefruit, even a few apples—but no 


lemons. There was nothing to do but 


{| pick up my sugar and try elsewhere. 


Across the street, next to the five- 
and ten, was Tony Galetti’s. Mrs. Ben- 


. son deals there regularly because his 


produce is always first quality. He 
charges a bit more than the other 
stores, so I don’t go there very often. 

As I passed the door leading to the 
apartment above the shop, I noticed 
the lettering, “Anthony Galetti, Jr., 
Attorney-at-Law.” 

Mrs. Benson had mentioned young 


| Tony at our missionary meeting last 


month. Following the topic, “My Neigh- 


' bor and I,” we’d had some informal 


discussion, and Mrs. Benson had quoted 
“With my fruit 
business in America, I am better off 
than my father in the old country. My 
son is now a lawyer. He has no busi- 
ness yet, because right after he is ad- 


| mitted to the bar, he is called in the 
army. But he will be back, and he will 
| be better off than Iam. And who knows 


what my grandchildren may be!” 
It’s the American dream. And while 


' it has been rudely interrupted for mil- 
lions, for most of them it will be only 


an interruption. They will return and 
the dream will go on. 

I finished my purchases and reached 
home in time to put a few extra flour- 


_ishes on my flower arrangements be- 


fore it was time to fix sandwiches and 


| milk for my homing children. 


When Mark and Joan arrived they 


_ were so excited their talk was hardly 


coherent. My patience was a bit thin 


anyhow. “If you really want me to 


' understand what you’re talking about, 
_ you'll have to stop babbling and tell 
/ me what it’s all about.” 
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Mark claimed the floor; and for once 
in her life Joan let him have it without 
a struggle. “It was this way. Our art 
teacher always gets Sammy French 
mixed up with Sam Goldberg. It makes 
Sammy mad, ’cause Sam Goldberg’s a 
Jew, and that would make anyone 
mad.” 

“Would it?” I asked, but my son 
ignored the interruption. “Anyhow, 
after we got out, Skinny Ellis said, ‘Our 
two Sammies, just like twinsies.’ And 
Sammy says, ‘Twins, nothing. I’m no 
Jew.’ So Sam swings at him and Sammy 
beats him up. Then one of the teachers 
came out and marched them both into 
the office. They’re probably getting it.” 

When Jerry appeared, he had to hear 
the story—this time with trimmings. 
Mark waited for his comment. Jerry 
shook his head. “Just a baby war. One 
trouble maker. One intolerant person, 
calling names; one person unsure of 
his own position and trying to improve 
it by force. That’s all you need to start 
a war—big or little.” 

The discussion went on till it was 
time for the children to go back to 
school. I turned to my husband with a 
laugh that was slightly forced. “To 
think that just this morning I was get- 
ting positively poetic about the Amer- 
ican dream. Thinking of the people who 
are working so devotedly to make our 
country Christian—the kind neighbors 
who lend each other a helping hand, 
the folks who have come here from 
other countries to better their lot and 
that of their children. I was really see- 
ing those alabaster cities gleam. And 
we have a budding race riot in the 
school yard.” 

“T don’t think you need despair of 
your dream,” Jerry smiled. “Remem- 
ber what we were like at that age? We 
hadn’t the breadth of view even to rec- 
ognize intolerance when we saw it.” 

‘I suppose wanting our children to 
be better than we were in every re- 
spect is my own private dream. And 
I strongly suspect it is yours, too.” 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


THE ASCENDING LIFE 


Read Acts 1:1-11; Mark 16:14-20. 

Tue climbing vine seeks the sun but 
still clings to the tree. In the Alps it 
was our delight to leave beaten paths 
and go alone to higher elevations; and 
even so ambition impels the energetic 
soul to reach the highest places pos- 
sible. On Ascension Day the followers 
of the heavenward-leading Jesus are 
invited to look upward in our current 
progress, and with Him as our con- 
tinuing Pilot ascend His way to life’s 
highest and best. 


Go unto my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God. John 
20:17. 

HEAVEN-BOUND. At the railroad switch 
the train heads east or west. From al- 
most parallel, the tracks lead in oppo- 
site directions. Childhood trends at first 
may seem hard to detect, but one leads 
toward life eternal, one toward spiritual 
death. What is your destination? Dean 
Griffin told us at Johns Hopkins that 
life is conditioned by its goals, and he 
mentioned these: Achieving, possess- 
ing, enjoying, being. All these, in su- 
perlative measure, are the goals of the 
heavenward bound. We view them and 
we gain them as we follow Him Who 
leads. above earth’s stratosphere into 
heaven’s blue. His is the victorious Life, 
His the ascending Way. 


Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be 
humbled; and whosoever shall humble 
himself shall be exalted. Matthew 23:12. 

SELF-EXALTATION. When petty jeal- 
ousies creep into your church and self- 
seeking threatens to divide your con- 
gregation, remember the pre-Com- 
munion experience of the original 
Christian brotherhood—so seriously af- 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


fected by the self-seeking of two of the! 
inner circle of Christ’s disciples. John 
and his brother, James, accompanied by) 
their mother, requested the highest po-— 
sitions when He established His King~ 
dom. Church politics, pre-election 
promises and place-seeking are nothin; 
modern, in church or state! Jesu 
frowned upon them and realized th 
jealousy and contention aroused amon 
the other disciples, who were “moved| 
with indignation concerning the two,’ 
and were unwilling to serve them o 
each other. In disappointment and lov 
the Master forthwith called a confer 
ence of the twelve and told them tha 
“if any man would be first he shall b 
last of all and servant of all.’ Soo 
thereafter He pressed into their heart 
the message of humility when at the in 
stitution of His Supper He “girded him- 
self with a towel” and washed His dis- 
ciples’ feet. 


But he, being full of the Holy Spirit 
looked up steadfastly into heaven, an 
saw the glory of God, and Jesus standin 
on the right hand of God. Acts 7:55. 

SPIRIT-FILLED. The dirigible needs no\ 
engine propulsion to rise. Its lighter- 
than-air buoyancy lifts it. So Jesu 
rose heavenward as in a cloud-chariot, 
because of the Spirit within Him. 
Gravity may drag down the body 
graveward, but the Spirit-filled be- 
liever, like Stephen the martyr, ascends 
to his Lord. Hurled stones and shoveled! 
earth may destroy and cover the body, 
but the spirit rises to be with its Maker 
and Redeemer. Unleashed from all 
hindering chains, the believing sufferer 
is lifted by grace whither leads the vic-— 
torious Lamb once slain. 


If then ye were raised together with 
Christ, seek the things that are above, 
where Christ is. Colossians 3:1. 


The Latherdh 


| 


CuHRIST-LED, As a member of the 
United States delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference seeking to raise 
the nations to a higher level of co- 
operative thought and effort, Senator 
Vandenberg said he and his colleagues 
would devote their best energies to- 
ward formulating a “treaty of salva- 
tion” for “a happier world where peace 
with justice may bless free men,” and 
then he asked for “constant prayers” 
for the success of the conference. Only 
as the leaders of the world are dom- 
inated by the principles of the Golden 
Rule and are led by the Prince of Peace 
can the universal longing for world 
brotherhood be realized. The World 
Action now emphasized by the churches 
can be made effective in so far as the 
unseen Christ leads on. 


Whose is the glory and the dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen. I Peter 4:11. 

Guory CrowNepD. Experienced pilots 
tell us they experience a peculiar thrill, 
an exhilaration of spirit, as they soar 
above the clouds. And tens of thou- 
sands have become air-minded in these 
days. But in greater glory is the tri- 
umphant Lord of creation as He spans 
the heavens and beckons all soaring 
souls to come after Him in the ascend- 
ing life—to rise above earth’s adverse 
currents and darkening clouds into 


| “the blue” of His high tranquility. The 


truly victorious are not they who over- 


/ come nature’s laws as they lift giant 
’ ships like birds in defiance of gravity 
- and then hurl missiles of death from 
_ unseen heights, but rather they who 


fare forth on faith’s wings for spiritual 


- conquests and missions of peace and 
| good will. The glory-crowned man is 


he who enlists in the squadrons of sal- 
vation, led by our Lord, Who through 


' vicarious suffering has won salvation. 
’ 


Atmicuty God, who through Thine 
only begotten Son hast made possible 


our salvation, Grant that His victory 


may be ours; so that rising with Him 
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into newness of life we may triumph 
over hate and strife, ascend above 
earth’s clouds, and attain unto the peace 
of Paradise and the joys promised by 
the Redeemer, Whose is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever. 
Amen. 


Meeting of the Exceutive 
Board 


(Continued from page 9) 
relationship in theological education at 
Saskatoon is established. Such a rela- 
tionship with the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church has been in effect for several 
years. Such a “manifestation of unity” 
is always gratifying to the ULCA. 


Elections 

In accord with regular procedure the 
Executive Board elected persons to fill 
vacancies in boards and committees as 
follows: 

Board of Foreign Missions: The Rev. 
Calvin F. Stickles was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
for the term expiring 1948, to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
the Rev. F. J. Fiedler. 

Commission of Adjudication: The 
Hon. George A. Baldwin was elected a 
member of the Commission of Adjudi- 
cation, for the term expiring 1950, to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation 
of the Hon. H. H. Keller. 

Committee on Church Papers: The 
Rev. E. T. Horn, II, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Church Pa- 
pers, for the term expiring 1950, to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation 
of the Rev. T. G. Tappert. 

Investment Commission: Mr. Walter 
W. Ross was elected a member of the 
Investment Commission, for the term 
expiring 1950, to fill the vacancy created 
by the expiration of Mr. W. G. Semisch’s 
term. Mr. Semisch has been appointed 
to the Commission by the Board of 
Pensions and Relief as its representa- 
tive. 
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oross the Dosh 


Life Lines of the Word is the thought- 
provoking phrase which is employed by 
Dr. Empie for National Lutheran Coun- 
cil’s Lutheran World Action presenta- 
tion this month. To an extent rarely 
equaled, the ideas implied in the words 
reward examination. Life-line is an in- 
strument of rescue from danger. It is 
deliberately placed where a victim of 
flood or fire can grasp it. 

The Word is the power on which an 
endangered soul can depend for guid- 
ance, decision, and support. It is the 
signal cry of the rescuer. It provides 
an energy that lifts the struggler out 
of the depths and gives him persistence 
to seek safety. And God’s Word as ad- 
dressed to war-assailed men and 
women projects the glorified Lord into 
contact with those in dire need. There 
is a resemblance to the rescue of Peter, 
who attempted to walk on the troubled 
waters of Galilee, or to the paralytic 
who received power to take up his bed 
and walk. 


AGAIN IN THE NEWS 


LUTHERANS who are somewhat fa- 
miliar with places in Europe in which 
historic events occurred will give a 
thought to the sixteenth century fame 
of the town of Torgau, where official 
contacts were made on April 19 by the 
Russian and British-American armies. 
As reported in the last edition of a 
standard atlas, Torgau has a population 
of 12,800 in normal times and is not in 
itself of major importance. But from 
now on it will be listed among terminals 
of great international movements. 

In church history, Torgau is one of 
the “way stations” of the Reformation. 
It was the scene of an important meet- 
ing prior to the drafting of the Augs- 
burg Confession in 1530 and its pres- 
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entation to Emperor Charles V. Luther; 
had been under the ban of excom—| 
munication for nearly a decade, bu 
execution of the Church’s sentence had 
not been deemed expedient. In fact 
the party lines of Lutherans and Papists 
were more sharply drawn, parties i 
opposition had reached the threshold off 
engagement in war and consideration; 
by an imperial diet was sought fro 
the Emperor and promised by him fo 
April 1530 at Augsburg. 

It was to be in readiness to defend 
the refusal of the evangelical princes} 
to silence Luther and his associatedi 
evangelical co-workers, that the Elector 
of Saxony asked the Protestants for a 
written statement which defined th 
Lutheran versus the Papal principles} 
and policies. In the process of prepar- 
ing this document, a series of declara- 
tions was drafted mostly by Luther 
and considered at Torgau and given the 
name of the Torgau articles. They rep 
resent a stage of the conferences from! 
which the Augsburg Confession came. | 

Nearly a half century later an effort 
was made to reach agreements amongsti 
Lutherans and to adjust differences! 
with parties whose views had been af 
fected by Calvinistic influences. Dis-— 
cussions were held, conclusions on the 
subjects of which reached the stage at 
which they could be offered as the basis 
of confessional approval. They were 
issued in 1576 under the title Torgian: 
Book. The accepted title of the collec— 
tion of articles has a familiar appear— 
ance. We quote this title as it appears 
in a footnote from Schmauk’s “The 
Confessional Principle.’ One reads, 
“Opinions as to how the divisiond 
among the theologians of the Augsburg 
Confession may be reconciled and set- 
tled by means of God’s Word.” 
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MOSTLY FIGURES 


Among the arrivals on the Desk dur- 
ing the last week in April was a pam- 
phlet from the National Lutheran 
Council entitled, “A Statistical Bul- 
letin for the Lutheran Church in North 
America.” Within a pale blue cover 
are sixty-four pages of facts and fig- 
ures, the latter being arranged in 
twenty tables, and occupying pages 5 
to 55 inclusive. One skilled in statistics 
(and believe it or not, there are such 
folk in our United Lutheran Church) 
can pack a lot of facts into sixty-four 
pages. 

We herewith list the names of those 
twenty divisions, despite the space that 
will be required. They indicate what 
forms of Christian organization are re- 
quired for the functioning of a twen- 
tieth century Church, and at the same 
time Lutheranism is proven to be 
deeply and conscientiously responsive 
to calls to Christian service at this time 
in the experience of Christendom. The 
division headings are: 

1. Lutheran Church Bodies in Amer- 
ica; 2. Their Home Missions; 3. Their 
Foreign Missions; 4. Theological Semi- 
naries; 5. Four Year Colleges; 6. Junior 
Colleges and Academies; 7. Special 
Schools; 8. Deaconess Motherhouses; 
9. Inner Mission and Welfare Agencies; 
10. City Missions and _ Institutional 
Work; 11. Settlement and Neighbor- 
hood Houses; 12. Day Nurseries; 13. 
Summer Camps; 14. Hospices and Res- 
idence Clubs; 15. Missions for Seamen, 
Immigrants, Transients and Homeless; 
16. Houses of Mercy; 17. Child-Caring 
Agencies; 18. Homes for the Aged; 19. 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Homes for Con- 
valescents and for Incurables; 20. Mis- 
sions for the Deaf and Blind. 

And just to show that these are not 
merely names of what ought to be, we 
report that the items distributed among 
the twenty groups total 654. The high- 
est number, 105, indicates the number 
of Homes for the Aged, which are in 
action. The smallest number, three, 
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Prayer and Appeal 


President Truman and the San Francisco 


Conference Addressed by NLC 


The communication reads: 

“The National Lutheran Council, em- 
bracing more than three and one-third 
million Americans, prays to God for the 
San Francisco Conference and calls upon 
our nation’s representatives there to seek 
guarantees for religious liberty throughout 
Europe. The paramount need for the heal- 
ing of the world is the free proclamation 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. It alone can 
bind up the wounds of war and establish 
a peace which deserves to endure.” 


stands for Houses of Mercy. 
nurseries number four. 


Day 


Seen in the Large 

One is told by Table Number I that 
the Lutheran Church in North Amer- 
ica consists of 163 divisions (Synods or 
Districts, or Conferences). Lutheran- 
ism had when this report was assem- 
bled for publication, 13,593 ordained 
ministers, 16,119 organized congrega- 
tions, 5,277,128 baptized and 3,713,102 
confirmed members. It ranks third 
among American Protestant bodies. 
Baptist and Methodists have more. 

When out of the above totals one 
takes the figures for the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, he learns 
that our general body has thirty-two 
major divisions (synods), 3,681 or- 
dained ministers, 4,079 congregations, 
1,762,674 baptized and 1,261,885 con- 
firmed members. Dividing the entire 
Lutheran confirmed membership, which 
is 3,713,102 by the entire number of or- 
ganized congregations, 16,119, gives 
230.36 as the average number of per- 
sons per church. A similar operation 
applied to the totals of our United Lu- 
theran Church, that is, 1,261,885, 
divided by 4,079 yields 309.62 persons 
as the average ULCA congregation. 
This comparative largeness is an ob- 
ligation. 
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Shearer Becomes Inner Mission Secretary 


To Be Installed Tonight as Staff 
Member of Board of Social Missions 


Tue Rev. Francis Allen Shearer is to be 
installed this evening as Secretary of In- 
ner Missions of the ULCA Board of Social 
Missions. The board has created this new 
position to assist congregations and synods 
in discovering and meeting inner mission 
needs and in solving related problems. 

Installation will 
take place in the 
Church of the 
Ascension, Phila- 
delphia. Members 
of the Board of 
Social Missions 
will attend. Mr. 
Carl Distler, pres- 
ident of the board, 
will perform the 
act of installation. 
1D Weg WIL. 
Urich, Philadel- 
phia, will preach 
the sermon. 

Mr. Shearer has for four years been 
in the service of the Board of Inner Mis- 
sions of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
He has been particularly attentive to the 
problems of penal institutions, and has 
also developed a unique ministry among 
deaf persons in various communities of 
eastern Pennsylvania. Formerly he served 
several parishes in the Ministerium, fol- 
lowing his ordination in 1927. 

He is a graduate of Gettysburg College 
and of the Philadelphia Seminary. For 
some time he was a member of the Board 
of Inner Missions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, and was president of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference of the Minis- 
terium. He has done graduate work at the 
University of Pennsylvania and in the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Institute, an 
agency of the Departments of Education 
and Welfare. 

The new secretary will engage in field 
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Francis A. Shearer 


New Secretary conducts service for the deaf, 
Allentown, Pa. 

To fit himself for such work, Mr. Shearer 
learned the sign language 


work throughout the church. He will meet 
with synodical and conference groups as 


well as with church councils and other | 
congregational boards. He will initiate and | 


assist in surveys of inner mission needs, 
institutional and otherwise, on the terri- 
tory of constituent synods of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

Among other tasks, Mr. Shearer will as- 
sist in the establishment of inner mission 
institutions and agencies, as well as coun- 
sel with existing institutions and agencies. 
He will edit the weekly publication, A 


Message for the Day, as well as other lit- | 


erature in the field of inner missions. 


Finnish Missions in Canada 
(Continued fiom page 13) 


able comeback, and has not only caught | 
up with the Finns, but passed them. This | 
congregation maintains a summer camp _ 


for its children and young people which 


is a remarkable success. The pastor also — 
serves a very appreciative Finnish group | 


in the Kenogami District in Quebec. 

In Toronto we hope soon to be able to 
end the impasse to which our Finnish mis- 
sion was subjected through the lack of 
adequate housing. With people sitting on 
the stairs—up to the top floor of their lit- 
tle building—during the Sunday services, 
further expansion became an absolute 
necessity. A very suitable building has 
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been located, a down payment has been 
made; but there is a restriction on the 
property, which is located in a fine res- 
idential district, and this restriction has to 
be removed before the congregation can 
take possession. This building will be a 
great aid in the development of this mis- 
sion, which under its faithful pastor is 
looking hopefully to the future. A num- 
ber of good friends of our missions have 
contributed a considerable amount of 
money for the purchase of this building, 
for which we are very grateful; for now 
the church can progress without the handi- 
cap of a large debt. 

At Sudbury, Ontario, we have a similar 
problem. This congregation has long out- 
grown its present quarters; and if it wants 
to take advantage of its opportunities, it 
must build a larger church. It has ac- 
quired a corner lot in a good location, on 
which it intends to build as soon as war 
restrictions are removed. Here again we 
wish we could give some financial aid, 
which in our experience has always proved 
a great inducement to the people to attack 
their problem with a greater zeal. This 
congregation has a large Sunday school, 
crowded into such a small space that it is 
almost impossible to teach individual 
classes. We hope that this intolerable con- 
dition will soon be remedied. 


Pastorless Parishes 

The Timmins-South Porcupine, Ontario, 
Parish has now been vacant for two years. 
South Porcupine has a little chapel, which 


_ has proved the means of holding the peo- 


ple together, and it is remarkable how well 
they have gotten along in spite of the fact 
that they are getting only occasional serv- 
ices from the other Finnish pastors. Tim- 
mins has a lot, but no church building as 
yet. If we should be lucky enough to find 
a pastor for this parish, his first effort 


' should be given to the erection of a church 


at Timmins. So far the congregation has 
used the Anglican church Sunday after- 
noons for one hour; it stands to reason 


_ that a congregation cannot be developed 
_ properly when it can meet only once a 
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week. We have great hopes for this par- 
ish. 

One hundred miles south of Timmins we 
find Kirkland Lake, where our Finnish 
congregation has been vacant for more 
than two years. However, a consecrated 
layman has taken care of the spiritual 
needs of the people, so that in spite of the 
long vacancy the congregation is in com- 
paratively good shape. Within a few 
months a former pastor will return to this 
parish. This is providential, since our 
good layman had to bring his wife to a 
sanitarium, and the care of his seven chil- 
dren makes it impossible for him to devote 
as much time to church affairs as he did 
before. We are grateful that we will have 
at least one pastor in the far north who 
can minister to the different Finnish set- 
tlements there without the need of travel- 
ing hundreds of miles to get there. 

St. Mary’s, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
also is vacant; but here the situation is 
different; not only have we an English 
Lutheran church at this place, but also 
near-by Finnish pastors of the Suomi 
Synod who can help out. There is hope 
that after the war is over this shortage 
of pastors will be eased so that once more 
we may be able to supply vacant fields. 


Canada's Welcome to Emigrants 

What will happen to our Finnish mis- 
sions after the war, nobody, of course, can 
tell. But we are convinced that of all the 
foreign-speaking churches the Finnish will 
have the best chance of receiving an in- 
crease in membership through immigra- 
tion. The great shrinkage in territory of 
their homeland, the loss of much of their 
productive soil, and the loss of their nickel 
mines will be a strong impetus to emigra- 
tion, which only a closing of the doors in 
other lands will prevent. Hence our effort 
to strengthen our Finnish missions, so that 
they may be well prepared to receive their 
distressed countrymen, and offer them a 
church home, where they may forget some 
of the horrors which they have gone 
through, and find solace and comfort in 
God’s word and peace. 
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THE SCHOOL LESSON 


The Fate of a Buffer State hy Nathan ®. Melhorn 


Palestine's Position Between Egypt and Assyria Finally Ended in 
Vassalage and Dispersion 


| Kings 12:1-17; II Kings 11—25; Jeremiah 18—39 


To a small nation occupying a small area and wedged between two mutually jealou 
monarchies, was connected the spiritual destiny of humanity. The realization of th 
divine peace involved for them the highest degree of concentration, which is anothe 
way of saying that upon a few people rested the fulfillment of prophecies of which th 
Messiah Jesus Christ is the objective and the completion. Therefore the history o 


CHURCH 


Israel presents the experiences of a 
unique people, whose beginning is Abra- 
ham, a Chaldean. 

The greatest individual from a secular 
point of view is Moses, the lawgiver; but 
the apex of this nation’s glamor was in the 
reign as king of Solomon, son of David. 
This ended in 975 B. C. when the “wisest 
man” died and the original Mosaic social 
structure came to an end with the capture 
of Jerusalem in 586 B. C. by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, monarch of Babylonia. Thus into 
a period half a century shorter than that 
of their enforced stay in Egypt, the chil- 
dren of Abraham who could and did boast 
of the glories of Israel under Solomon’s 
kingship, were absorbed among Assyrian 
conquests or were left weeping exiles by 
the waters of Babylon. 


Between Jealous Powers 

According to such secular histories as 
are available, the four centuries that 
elapsed between Rehoboam, who followed 
Solomon in Judah, and Zedekiah, who was 
king of Judah in 586 when Jerusalem was 
captured and its people carried into cap- 
tivity, were mediocre in the character of 
their civic influences. The period began 
with the division of the kingdom into 
Northern and Southern areas with the 
northern portion claiming the name of 
Israel and the southern section that of 
Judah. In 722, after Jeroboam had been 
succeeded by six kings, the Assyrians in- 
vaded and captured this portion of Pales- 
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tine, carrying survivors of the ten tribe 
away. Thence arose the phrase, “The Los 
Tribes,” and then began speculations, stil 
met, as to what became of them. Fro 
the southern segment named from Juda 
and Judea, our word Jews is derived. 
The division into two parts where onl 
one could be efficient, had the effects o 
all family quarrels; namely, constant rival 
ries and at times resort to wars. Israel) 
the northern kingdom, was overshadowe 
religiously by the location of the templ 
in Jerusalem and the centralization therd 
of the worship of Jehovah. Not to be out 
done, King Jeroboam had two sola} 
calves made and set up at Bethel and a 
Dan. He thus made religious rites “con 
veniently near” the people and undertook 
to counteract the established worshiy) 
which had become centralized at Jeru- 
salem under David. 


The Redeeming Feature 

What makes the period 975 B. C. to 586 
B. C. worthy of a place in the inspired 
record of God’s revelation of His will foi 
man is the rise among the people of grea‘ 
prophets. These men were fearless in thei 
outspoken denunciation of those in au- 
thority. By their insistence on the missior 
assigned the Chosen People by Jehovak 
they prevented complete absorption inte 
pagan cults. There were occasional mani+ 
festations of supernatural power whic 
these chosen men exercised and thu 
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maintained in the nation the conviction chart shows the great nation builders who 
that God still depended upon them to make were contemporaries of Israel’s quarreling 
salvation from sin a reality on the earth. kinglets and fearless prophets. 
The promise continued among them. One notes also that “a remnant” sur- 
Below on this page are listed some of the vived four centuries of corruption of doc- 
persons of whom the Old Testament makes _ trine, of hatreds engendered by internal 
mention, their dates and the relationship strife, and of pressure from without. The 
of kings to prophets. It will be seen by a few kept audible the voice of prophecy 
glance at column four in the outline that and the expectation of the great Day of 
men like Elijah and Elisha, like Amos and the Lord. This portion that had not bowed 
Hosea defied secular power and checked the knee to Baal did not forget the cov- 
regard for the idols before which the na- enant made by Jehovah. 
tions that were neighbors to Israel bowed 
down. In Judah the princely Isaiah and DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
the persistent Jeremiah brought sharply ww Rehoboam’s ie Ties 12:1-5, 12-14. 
to the people their sins against God and fT. Hezekiah, a Good King. II Kings 18:1-6. 
assurances from the same source that ie Beane een Ces eae 
Judah’s mission would end when Messiah F 


. Visiting a Pottery. Jeremiah 18:1-10. 
Life or Death. Jeremiah 21:8-14. 
came, but not before. Incidentally the 


Sat. The Fall of Jerusalem. II Kings 25:1-9. 
S. The Way of the Wicked. Proverbs 12:15-22. 


From 975 B.C. to 586 B.C. 


1000 - 900 Jeroboam I Rehoboam Rezin and 
Bec. 933-912 933-917 Benhadad .of 

xX Damascus 
Shishak I of 


Egypt 


900 - 800 Omri 887-876 Jehoshaphat ELIJAH 870 Benhadad II of 
BaGe Ahab 876-854 875-851 Damascus 
Jehu 843-816 Ahaziah 844-843 ELISHA 850 Shalmaneser III 
Queen Athalish of Assyria 
843-837 Hazael of Damas- 


Joash 837-798 cus 


AMOS 
HOSEA 


760 
750 


Joash 800-785 
Jeroboam II 785- 
745 


Uzziah 780-740 
Ahaz 735-720 
Hezekiah 


800 - 700 


Tiglathpileser 
UB RR 


Shalimaneser V 


Hoshea 733-722 720-692 ISAIAH 740-701 727-722 
Fall of Israel MICAH 725-690? | Sargon 722-705 
ae of Assyria 


Merodach - Bala- 
dan of Babylonia 


Sennacheribd and 
Ashurbenival of 


Manssseh 692-638 
Josiah 638-608 |ZEPHAMAH 627 


Jehoiakim 608- JEREMIAH 626-585 Assyria 
597 NAHUM 615 Nabopolassar and 
Nebuchadnezzar 
of Babylon 


HABAKKUK 600 Necho of Egypt 


600 - 500 Jehoiakin 597 EZEKIEL in Baby-| Evil - Merodach 
B.C. First Captivity lonia of Babylonia 
vI Zedekiah 597-586 ISAIAH 40-55 Cyrus the Persian 


553-529 
Hophra of Egypt 
Cambysis and 

Darius I of 
Persia 


Destruction of 
Jerusalem 


Zerubabbel 520 


HAGGAI 520- 
ZECHARIAH 518 


« 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Kind of Parents We Need—Ephesians 6:4 


Ten Commandments for Parents 
By PAUL M. PITMAN 


1. THov shalt love thy child with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, but wisely, with all thy mind. 

2. Thou shalt think of thy child, not as 
something belonging to thee, but as a 
person. 

3. Thou shalt regard his respect and 
love, not as something to be demanded, 
but something worth earning. 

4, Every time thou art out of patience 
with thy child’s immaturity and blunder- 
ing, thou shalt call to mind some of the 
childish adventures and mistakes which 
attended thine own coming of age. 

5. Remember that it is thy child’s priv- 
ilege to make a hero out of thee, and take 
thou thought to be a proper one. 

6. Remember also that thy example is 
more eloquent than thy faultfinding and 
moralizing. 

7. Thou shalt strive to be a signpost on 
the highway of life rather than a rut out 
of which the wheel cannot turn. 

8. Thou shalt teach thy child to stand 
on his own feet and fight his own battles. 

9. Thou shalt help thy child to see 
beauty, to practice kindness, to love truth, 
and to live in friendship. 

10. Thou shalt make of the place where- 
in thou dwellest a real home—a haven of 
happiness for thyself, for thy children, for 
thy friends, and for thy children’s friends. 

These commandments were first printed 
in Parent's Magazine and are given here 
by kind permission of the editor. Mr. Pit- 
man dedicated them “to all who accept 
parenthood as a welcome responsibility 
and a high privilege.” 


These commandments are intended for 
parents. Perhaps it would be well for us 
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older folks to know what our children 
think they want in parents. Let us look 
at them from the children’s side. Would 
parents, cut after the pattern of these 
commandments, be the kind children want 
—and need? We need not hope to make 
our parents over, whether they rate high 
or low by these standards. Most of us 
will find our parents measuring up to the 
essentials better than we expected. 
What is the use of discussing our par- 
ents? Well, our parents were once young 
as we are. They probably felt exactly as 
we do. Yet, when they became parents, 
they probably broke the fourth command- 
ment for parents. These commandments 


should be considered as helpful in pre- | 


paring us for parenthood. 


Successful Parenthood 

Taking our commandments one by one 
we have space for very brief comments. 
They should arouse discussion. 

1. When our parents refuse our requests, 
we are tempted to think, “They are mean,” 
or, “They don’t understand.” If they 
granted all we asked they would spoil us. 
We should be thankful if our parents love 


with their heads as well as their hearts. | 


2. Parents do dignify their children by — 
treating them as persons, rather than pos- | 


sessions. But that requires our being 


worthy of such treatment.: Sulks and tan- © 
trums will not help. 3. Of course we want | 


to be won to our parents rather than 


driven by them. How do we react to the © 


pressure of love? Does their patience win 
our obedience? 4. Perhaps our parents re- 
member better than we think. Did you 
ever consider that it is the memory of 


their own escapades and their unfortunate | 
consequences that leads them to be “hard” _ 


with ours? 
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5. With all our fault-finding, our parents 
are pretty much all right, aren’t they? 
Perhaps we need to try a few months in 
the South Pacific to find that they were 
more heroic than we thought. 6. Perhaps 
if we showed more signs of following their 
examples, there would be no reason for 
scolding us. 7. That “rut” business is pretty 
hard for young folks to understand. “We 
never did that, when we were young,” is 
not a complaint confined to our parents. 
We will be saying it too some day. 8. It 
was so much easier to let our parents fight 
for us. Do you think they liked to have 
us run to them with all our troubles? 
9. How responsive have we been to at- 
tempts on the part of our parents to help 
us appreciate the finest things of life? Ap- 
preciation comes by discipline. A price 
must be paid for it. We usually have pre- 
ferred the easy way. 10. Give them credit 
for trying to make just that kind of a 
home. Did we stay in it long enough and 
with evident enjoyment enough to encour- 
age their efforts? Or, in spite of their plans 
for home life, did we find all our good 
times some place else? 


Commandment I! 

We would add another commandment: 
Thou shalt try to make thy home Chris- 
tian, in every sense of the word. 

A Christian home is one in which one 
can see Christ at home. It is a home so 
sure of His presence and so responsive to 
His presence, that every member of the 
family is His friend and shares His friend- 
liness. Such a home is the cradle of neigh- 
borliness. It sends out into the currents 
of community and world life the kind of 
persons who alone will insure peace. Let 
us accept the eleven commandments as our 
pattern for our coming adult responsibil- 
ities. : 
* * * * 

Toric Date: May 20. Much help will be 
secured from the following textbooks, “The 
Christian Home,” by Dr. P. D. Brown, and 
“Christian Family Life,” by Dr. Earl S. 
Rudisill. Next topic, “The Supreme Fel- 
lowship.” 
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Lutheran World Action 1945 
By R. M. SAUBERZWEIG 


BRETHREN in need! 
Brethren, yea, brethren! 


And don’t you hear the cry 

Of all the millions far and near 
That live in endless pain and fear, 
And suffer, starve, and die? 


Brethren in need! 
Brethren, yea, brethren! 


Their churches torn and burned, 

Their homes that once were fair and bright 
Are ruins now—a dreadful sight— 

Their countries overturned. 


Brethren in need! 
Brethren, yea, brethren! 


And we who still do eat 

Our “daily bread” on ev’ry day 
And have so much in ev’ry way, 
Will not their troubles meet? 


Brethren in need! 
Brethren, yea, brethren! 


So, brother, hear the cries 

That come to you from darkest night, 
And bring your brethren help and light. 
Don’t turn away your eyes! 


Brethren in need! 

Your brethren in Christ! 
Hear, how they plead! 
As God did show mercy 
And kindness to you, 
So now you show mercy 
And kindliness, too. 


The Rev. Thomas B. Kline, formerly as- 
sociate pastor of Trinity Church, Akron, 
Ohio, was installed as pastor of St. Mark 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., April 15, by 
Dr. H. E. Turney, president of the Indiana 
Synod. 
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Synodical Boundaries 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I am sure that sometime during the past 
Lenten season we have used The Litany 
with its petition, “To put an end to all 
schisms and causes of offence.” I am cer- 
tain too that sometime during that period 
we heard the words of our Lord’s prayer, 
“That they all may be one; as thou Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me.” And yet 
there are those who are asking, “What is 
the advantage of unity?” Have we thought 
of the sin of schism? St. Paul asks under 
similar circumstances, “Is Christ divided?” 

There has been a schism in our Lutheran 
Church in eastern Pennsylvania for over 
a hundred years. Many of us think it was 
an unjustifiable schism. It was caused 
partly by a difference in methods and 
partly by a difference in language. These 
differences have disappeared, and we are 
now all members of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Revivalistic methods 
have disappeared, and all are using the 
educational method in building up church 
membership. 

We have also centralized our work—edu- 
cational, missionary and administrative. 
We have one church paper, THE LUTHERAN, 
one Common Service Book and one Pub- 
lication House. Our work here in Phila- 
delphia is centered in the Muhlenberg 
Building, and practically the whole ULCA 
is the result of the labors of Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg. Synod after synod 
grew from the Mother Synod, now almost 
two hundred years old; and the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania has never grown 
weaker in giving its life to new groups. 
In losing its life it has always found it. 

Three times, June 6, 1933, May 26, 1943, 
and May 25, 1944 (unanimously), it has 
approved of the line of demarcation be- 
tween the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
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and the 


single synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America should operate within 
any given territory.” Unfortunately, the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, failing to 
adopt amendments agreed upon by a joint 
commission which were adopted by the 
Central Synod of Pennsylvania and are 
now a part of their organic law, adopted 
another method for the transfer of con- 
gregations, thus causing an impasse from 
which there is no escape except by a re- 
turn to the original plan of procedure. 

We earnestly hope and pray that the 
Lord will soon heal this schism. After all, 
our neighboring congregation of the Cen- 
tral Synod, St. Peter’s Church, Barren 
Hill (now Lafayette Hill), was one of the 
United Congregations, being a “filial” of 
the congregation at Germantown. The 
Documentary History of the Ministerium 


of Pennsylvania states that when Muhlen- | 


berg arrived, Germantown was the fourth 
congregation to unite with the original 


three churches at Philadelphia, New Han- | 


over and Providence and that Tulpe- 
hocken and Lancaster united later. 
JEREMIAH J. SCHINDEL. 


Offensive to Protestants 


Dear LUTHERAN: 
THERE is much ado about the frequency 


with which Roman Catholic subjects are | 


featured in current motion pictures. Ob- 
jections are raised against the glorification 
of Roman Catholic priests, while Protestant 
ministers are too frequently caricatured. 
It must be admitted that the great “caric- 
ature” was “One Foot in Heaven”; but 


Central Pennsylvania Synods, i 
guaranteeing “in the interest of unity, har- 
mony and sound Lutheran polity that a 


we are indebted in part for this to a Prot- | 


estant minister who was asked to be coun- 
selor to the producers of this farce. 


Surely, however, the unnecessary in- | 
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jection of nuns into the scene (as in “Meet 
Me in St. Louis”), and the propagandizing 
of superstitious legend (as of St. Chris- 
topher in “Music for Millions”) is offensive 
to Protestants. 

Direct action is needed. We suggest that 
motion picture goers write immediately 
after seeing such incidents to the producers 
to remind them that we are Protestants, 
and that doubtless many Jews and others 
with us are tired of being affronted with 
this “twaddle.” ARNOLD F. KELLER, 


Church Leaders in Important 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 2) 

the Evangelical and Reformed and the Lu- 
theran communions. Under date of April 
13 a meeting was held in Reading, Pa., 
which was attended by 32 clergymen—13 
Evangelical and Reformed and 19 Lu- 
theran. Among the Lutherans present were 
Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania; Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod; the Rev. Karl S. Henry, sec- 
retary of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Ministerium. Officers of similar prom- 
inence were representative of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. 


Recommendations Adopted 

As the resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing demonstrate, the aim of the meeting 
was the development of cordial and co- 
operative fellowship in which denomina- 
tional relationships should be maintained, 


_ despite the fact that the same building 


is used for worship by both groups. The 
following six recommendations were 


_ adopted: 


1, That each congregation be incor- 


' porated separately, and have its own cor- 
porate administrative body—church coun- 


cil or consistory. 


2. That the administrative bodies of ne 


congregations meet jointly at stated times 
| to make necessary provisions for the use, 


'_maintenance and 


improvement of the 
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property jointly held; and that the ex- 
penses incurred in the use, maintenance 
and improvement of the common property 
be shared equally by the congregations. 

3. That each congregation have its own 
separate treasuries and treasurers. 

4, That each congregation make proper 
and necessary provision for the gathering 
and disbursement of its own funds in such 
manner as may be authorized and ap- 
proved by its denomination; and that a 
“duplex envelope” and the “Every Mem- 
ber Visitation” or “Kingdom Roll Call” be 
considered as the most satisfactory means 
of meeting both the local and benevolent 
budgets. 

5. That, in Union Sunday schools, the 
literature of one of our denominations be 
used for at least one year—e.g., the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed literature for one 
period, and the Lutheran literature for the 
next period, and thus alternately there- 
after. 

6. That each congregation recognize and 
develop the authorized auxiliary organiza- 
tions of its own denomination for men, 
women and young people, in order that 
the denominational program may be ade- 
quately promoted. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

The Rev. Fred G. Lucas observed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate 
at Immanuel Church, Centralia, Wash., 
April 1. This quarter century has brought 
many changes, all of them improvements. 
The WCTU temple served as a place of 
worship in 1920; now the congregation 
worships in a church that was dedicated 
in 1925. Of the original congregation that 
he served upon coming to Centralia only 
seven members remain. 

Ordained in 1912 in Winnipeg, Man., 
Mr. Lucas became pastor at Kronau, Sas- 
katchewan, Can. In 1914 he moved to 
Macksburg, Ore., and five years later to 
Camas for a temporary pastorate, but on 
April 1 of that year took charge of the 
Centralia-Chehalis pastorate. He is still 
serving the Lutheran Church at Yelm. 
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Special Services, Bequests and Outstanding Visitors 


The Muhlenberg Charge, the Rev. Rich- 
ard S. Shanebrook pastor, is observing its 
fiftieth anniversary with special services 
and a fine booklet dedicated to “those from 
the Muhlenberg Charge who are serving 
in the armed forces of our country in 
World War II.” This charge comprises four 
fine rural congregations which under the 
able leadership of Mr. Shanebrook have 
been making spiritual progress. St. Peter’s 
with 357 confirmed members; Christ, 324; 
St. Jacob’s, 518; and St. Paul’s, 317; a total 
of 1,516 confirmed members and a com- 
muning membership total of 1,183. Re- 
cently the charge purchased their first 
parsonage. It is located in Spring Grove. 

Some interesting facts are that in 1893 
the Rev. F. S. Geesey introduced the use 
of weekly envelopes; in 1914 duplex en- 
velopes were first used; in 1929 the joint 
council agreed to hold communion services 
four times a year; in 1934 the Rev. Malvin 
D. Geesey, son of the first pastor, was in- 
stalled as successor to his father. Forced 
by ill health to retire, Mr. Geesey resigned, 
and Mr. Shanebrook became pastor March 
15, 1942. 

In May special services will be held com- 
memorating this half century anniversary. 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Get- 
tysburg Seminary, and Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover of the seminary faculty, Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod; and Dr. W. C. Walter- 
myer, member of the Gettysburg College 
faculty, will be guest speakers. 


The twentieth anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. George E. Sheffer, New 
Oxford, was observed in April. Pastor 
Sheffer, graduate of Gettysburg College 
and Seminary, formerly served the West 
Manheim Charge, and a Chicago parish be- 
fore coming to New Oxford to succeed the 
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Rev. W. M. Allison, in 1925. During this. 
pastorate the new church was built at a) 
cost of $45,000 and paid for. Mr. Sheffer | 
has preached 1,995 sermons, performed 62 
marriages, conducted 198 funerals, bap- 
tized 220 children and 18 adult baptisms. 
He has made 13,168 calls and received by 
letter and renewal 176, and by confirmation 
220. The present church membership is 
426 confirmed, of whom 123 were mem- 
bers twenty years ago. A total of $132,648 
has been received in this period. April 15 
Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, a son of the con- 
gregation, was the guest speaker. 


Guest Speakers 

Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, touring the confer 
ence, has made a fine impression upon th 
people. As associate secretary of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board we welcome 
him back home, for he was born an 
raised near Gettysburg. Places visited i 
the West Penn Conference were: York 
Advent Church, the Rev. H. Walter Webnenj 
pastor; Hanover, St. Mark, Dr. John Si 
Tome pastor; Red Lion, Grace, the Revi 
William C. Day pastor; New Freedom, St'f 
James, the Rev. Mervin E. Smith pastor] 
Gettysburg, St. James, the Rev. R. Rif 
Gresh pastor; Chambersburg, First Church 
the Rev. Carroll S. Klug pastor; Seconc] 
Church, the Rev. Paul B. Lucas pastor’ 
and Trinity, Dr. C. A. Neal pastor; and 
Shippensburg, Memorial, the Rev. W. W) 
Barkley pastor. 


1 | 

The Rev. George H. Berkheimer, pastoy 
of the Arendtsville Charge, on leave witk 
the Army, has been promoted to majo 
He is now serving as chaplain with the 
Army in Australia. 


Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., president o 
the United Lutheran Church, will preety 
the baccalaureate sermon at the Com} 
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mencement of Gettysburg College May 27 
in the Majestic Theater. This will be the 
113th annual commencement. The Valley 
Forge Military Band, will take part in the 
program and will present a Sunday eve- 
ning concert, according to President Henry 
W. A. Hanson 


Bequests to the Church 

By the will of Emory D. Fidler, the fol- 
lowing bequests have been made to 
churches in our part of the state: Bender’s, 
$300; Hampton, $300; Memorial, Harrisburg, 
$300; St. Peter’s, York, $600; Tressler Or- 
phan Home, $250; Home Mission Board of 
the United Lutheran Church and to the 
Foreign Mission Board, each $225. In ad- 
dition the sum of $200 is set up as a trust 
for Bender’s Church, the income to be 
used for the upkeep of the graves of his 
family, and $150 to Prospect Hill Cemetery, 
York, for flowers on a lot there. 


Personal 

By the will of Laura V. Lafean, a be- 
quest of $1,000 was made to Christ Lu- 
theran Church, York, the Rev. Gerald G. 
Neely pastor. 


Mrs. Paul O. Machetzki, who has been 
conducting schools of missions at churches 
in eastern Pennsylvania, spent the Easter 
season in Spring Grove. Mrs. Machetzki, 
formerly a missionary to South America, 
works for the Foreign Mission Board of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


The Rev. Eugene S. Keller, formerly of 
Hanover, now acting superintendent of the 
White Hill Industrial School near Harris- 
burg, was recently the guest speaker at 
the Junior High School in Hanover. 


The Rev. Ralph C. Robinson, pastor on 
leave from Spring Grove, now serving in 
the Navy chaplaincy at Arlington, Va., 
visited his congregation and preached 
April 15. 


The Rev: Elwood Johnson, pastor of the 
Paradise Union Church, in co-operation 
with the Reformed congregation, has set 
out to raise $45,000 in the next five years 
with which to build a new church. 
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The Rev. John M. Ritter of Baltimore 
was the guest speaker at the spring rally 
held in St. Peter’s, North York, the Rev. 
Howard O. Walker pastor, April 25. York 
is noted for Spring Rally days, whereas 
most other churches observe Rally Day 
in the fall of the year. 


Improvements in Hanover Church 

Over a period of three Sundays in March, 
St. Matthew Church, Hanover, Harry H. 
Beidleman, D.D., pastor, dedicated beau- 
tiful altar crosses, candlesticks, altar 
cloths, and offering plates in the various 
departments of the Sunday school. The 
altars and crosses are replicas of those in 
the church, and were designed by Isaiah 
M. Myers. The candlesticks and offering 
plates were made by Howard Schott. The 
metal inserts for the candlesticks were 
made by Diller P. Wierman. Beautiful 
altar pictures and Christian flags were in- 
cluded in the service of dedication which 
was conducted by the pastor. A supply 
case for the intermediate department and 
a chart for the Boy Scout alcove complete 
the improvements. 


Rally Day was observed at St. Matthew’s, 
York, J. B. Baker, D.D., pastor, in March 
with an address by District Attorney W. 
Burg Anstine of York. 


A Pre-Confirmation Rally 

was once more held by the York Lutheran 
churches. The Rev. Warren C. Johnson of 
Baltimore was guest preacher. Those who 
participated in the service were Pastors 
Gerald G. Neely, H. Walter Webner, Harold 
J. Crouse, G. E. Miller, Alvin Butz, and 
I. M. Lau, president of the York Lutheran 
Ministerial Association. 


Extensive improvements have been made 
to the parsonage of the York Springs 
Charge, the Rev. Ralph W. Meckley pastor. 


St. Paul’s, Hanover, the writer pastor, 
has added a Sunday Matin service at 8.30 
A. M. Another feature that has proved 
profitable and that is gratefully appre- 
ciated by service men and women is a 


Communion Service every Sunday. 
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Anniversaries, Tributes to Faithful Christians and Reaching Goals __ 


TWENTY-FIFTH anniversary services, 
marking the completion of a quarter of a 
century as pastor of First Church, Philips- 
burg, Pa., were held March 11, with Pastor 
and Mrs. Ernest L. Pee as the honored 
guests. Dr. Joseph D. Krout, of Harris- 
burg, secretary of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, delivered the morning ser- 
mon. The evening sermon was preached 
by Samuel Frank, son of the congregation, 
a senior at Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The following evening was given to a 
reception and social hour for Pastor and 
Mrs. Pee. S. Z. Miller, prominent layman 
of First Church, was master of ceremonies, 
and his mother, the only living charter 
member of the congregation, was present. 
Pastor C. H. Hershey of Altoona, president 
of the Alleghany Conference, and Pastor 
E. R. Hauser of Clearfield, lifetime friend 
and schoolmate of Pastor Pee, spoke of 
the faithful work done by him. Neigh- 
boring pastors joined in the occasion of 
friendship and joy. The congregation pre- 
sented Pastor and Mrs. Pee a purse of 
$365. 

Not only the people of First Church and 
Philipsburg rejoice in the life and service 
of these two faithful Christian servants, 
but also a host of friends in the confer- 
ence and the synod. God’s richest bless- 
ing for many years of continuing success- 
ful service is the sincere wish and prayer 
for these folks. 


Conference was happy to have Miss 
Frances Harder and Dr. L. Grady Cooper 
in its midst for several weeks during Lent 
conducting a number of schools of mis- 
sions. In addition to these weekly schools 
they gave generously of themselves in 
presenting messages at the divine worship 
services on Sundays. Pastors and people 
are greatly indebted to these servants of 
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God for time and energy given in a most. 
helpful manner in the matter of stirring 
“mission mindedness.” 


Dr. Earl S. Rudisill of the Parish an 
Church School Board conducted sessions; 
for church school workers in the confer- 
ence the early part of April with meeting 
at Meyersdale, Somerset, Johnstown, Bed- 
ford, Altoona, Clearfield and DuBois. Adul 
education was stressed and brought fort 
discussion as to lesson materials and meth— 
ods of presentation. 


Improvement Program Completed 

A service of praise and thanksgiving wa 
held in Trinity Church, Altoona, the Rev 
Ralph W. Birk pastor, April 15. This serv 
ice marked the completion of the congre 
gation’s $10,000 parish house-parsonag 
improvement program and the eliminatior 
of all indebtedness incurred by the same 
Sixteen months ago this energetic congre 
gation set about this program of providin 
more adequate facilities for the training o 
youth and at that time the-period of wor 
and debt elimination was set to end wit 
Easter 1945. Thus the people of Trinity 
Church kept faith with 164 young peopl 
of the church now in the armed force 
in whose honor the program was dedicate 
last October. | 


St. Matthew’s congregation at Martins-| 
burg, the Rev. Paul J. Keller pastor, hag 
been busy with improvements and reno-j 
vation. The interior and exterior of the 
church were painted, 115 Common Serv- 
ice Books have been furnished. Offering} 
plates, pulpit light, altar cross, candelabr 
chancel vases and hangings, American ane 
Christian flags, service flag and servic 
roll have been presented to the church. | 


At a congregational meeting held 
Grace Church, Altoona, April 15, the resig 
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nation of Pastor Burleigh A. Peters was 
accepted: Pastor Peters was granted leave 
of absence by the congregation when he 
entered the chaplaincy of the U. S. Army 
in February 1941. He is a veteran of World 
War I and has advanced to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. He is now in this coun- 
try after a period of overseas duty in 
France and Germany. Pastor Peters is a 
native of McVeytown and a graduate of 
Susquehanna University and Seminary. 
He has been pastor of Grace Church since 
T9222 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the conference Brotherhood held in 
Altoona April 16 it was planned to con- 
duct a series of men’s meetings in the 
interest of Brotherhood work throughout 
the conference, May 3-11. Mr. Earle W. 
Bader, executive secretary of the ULCA 
Brotherhood, has been procured as the 
speaker and leader of these sessions. 
Henry Pyle of Somerset is the president 
of the conference group and the Rev. C. A. 
Shilke of Lavansville is secretary. 


Death of Dr. Carpenter 

As a boy it was my rich privilege and 
blessing to live and learn under the Chris- 
tian care of Pastor S. N. Carpenter, D.D., 
then pastor of Trinity Church, Johnstown. 
A few weeks ago word came that Dr. Car- 
penter had died April 2, at Memorial Hos- 
pital, Cumberland, Md. I remember meet- 
ing him one day on a train traveling to- 
wards Pittsburgh. He was leaving Penn- 
sylvania to take up his pastoral duties near 
Birmingham, Alabama. Those miles were 
rich in pastoral wisdom, helpful to a stu- 
dent who later became a pastor himself. 

Dr. Carpenter retired from the McClure 
Charge of the Susquehanna Conference 
some months ago, and with Mrs. Carpenter 
had moved to Meyersdale, Somerset 
County. He was supplying the Rockwood 


: _ Charge when illness and death ended his 


pastoral work. Funeral services were con- 
ducted by I. Hess Wagner, D.D., pastor of 


» Trinity Church, Somerset, with brief serv- 
- ices at Meyersdale, and further services 
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at Troxelville with interment in Beaver- 
town Cemetery. 


A Faithful Christian 

God called a noble Lutheran from 
earthly life the evening of April 2, when 
Mrs. Henrietta (Shaffer) Mauk, matriarch 
of five generations and Claysburg’s oldest 
citizen, died after five days’ illness, the 
only illness of her ninety-three years. Mrs. 
Mauk was a member of Claysburg church 
for eighty-two years and was ever faith- 
ful in her Christian convictions and duties. 
It was my privilege to serve this grand 
soul during my five-year pastorate at 
Claysburg. Those visits with her were 
filled with joy, learning and inspiration. 
She had five children, two of whom sur- 
vive, Mrs. Harriet Kurfman of Altoona and 
J. S. Mauk, prominent citizen and faithful 
church councilman of Trinity Church, 
Altoona. 

Congregations of the conference are 
again busy with the annual Lutheran 
World Action appeal. Pastor G. I. Melhorn 
of Johnstown and his assistant directors 
attended a session in Zion Church, Har- 
risburg, April 19, in further preparation 
for this wonderful cause and work. With 
increased needs and quotas this year it is 
urgent that each congregation be fully in- 
formed and effectively worked in order 
to reach the needed goal. 


Postville, Iowa. On the afternoon of June 
10 an event of the first magnitude for St. 
Paul’s Church, Postville, and for the town 
itself with its 1,050 residents, will take 
place. Dr. John R. Mott, widely acclaimed 
throughout the world as the best loved 
Christian of this generation, will be the 
guest speaker at a service to be held in St. 
Paul’s Church to commemorate officially 
the complete liquidation of the indebted- 
ness of the congregation incident to the 
erection of the present church, which was 
dedicated in July 1942. “Retrospect and 
Prospect,” is the subject of the address 
that he will deliver. The Rev. Frederick 
R. Ludwig is pastor of this congregation. 
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~Hawheye Happenings i 


Congregations and Groups in Iowa Synod Active 


Tue United Lutheran Synod in Iowa 
paid 80 percent of its apportionment to 
the ULCA in 1944, the largest in its his- 
tory. Thirteen congregations reached the 
100 percent goal, more than twice as many 
as in 1943. Newcomers to the 100 percent 
list and their pastors are the following: 
Burlington, the Rev. Jerome Miller; Coun- 
cil Bluffs, R. W. Livers, D.D.; Dunlap, the 
Rev. Heinz Ritzen; Fernald, the Rev. J. H. 
Dawson, Ph.D. (supply); Mason City, the 
Rev. M. O. Lee; Muscatine, the Rev. D. M. 
Funk; and Tipton, the Rev. M. A. Geissler. 
Repeating congregations, all with several 
consecutive years of 100 percent payment, 
were Davenport, St. Mark’s, the Rev. W. E. 
Kmet; Davenport, St. Paul’s, the Rev. 
Emerson Miller and J. A. Miller, D.D.; Des 
Moines, St. John’s, F. J. Weertz, D.D.; 
Newton, the Rev. F. D. Boldt; Princeton, 
the Rev. F. Motzkus; Sioux City, St. Luke’s, 
the Rev. W. E. Eller. 

All but four of the other congregations 
of synod increased their apportionment 
payments, with Iowa Falls, the Rev. W. A. 
Wolgemuth pastor, and Des Moines, Re- 
deemer, the Rev. A. M. Simonsen pastor, 
leading the way with 1944 payments six 
times larger than those of 1943. Manly, 
the Rev. A. M. Henriksen pastor, tripled 
its payments, and Dubuque, the Rev. M. B. 
Pinkert pastor, doubled its payments. 


Nineteen in Full-time Service 

The Rev. Richard A. Miller, third son 
of Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Miller to enter the 
ministry, was ordained in his home con- 
gregation, St. Paul’s, Davenport, in Feb- 
ruary. The ordination sermon was preached 
by his father. The Order for Ordination 
was conducted by the president of synod, 
E. A. Piper, D.D., assisted by the Rev. 
Jerome Miller and the Rev. Emerson Miller, 
brothers of Richard; and the Rev. W. E. 
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Kmet, the Rev. D. M. Funk, and the Rev. 
M. E. Lesher. Mr. Miller, a graduate of | 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill., and 
Western Theological Seminary, was dis- 
missed to the Michigan Synod, where he 
will serve as pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Jackson. He is the nineteenth member of | 
the Davenport congregation to enter full- 
time Christian service, ten in the min- 
istry, six in foreign mission work, two in 
deaconess work, and one in parish work. 


Pastoral Changes | 

The Rev. George P. Krebs resigned as} 
assistant pastor of St. John’s Church, Des} 
Moines, to accept a call to become field 
representative of Midland College. A grad- 
uate of Midland College and Western 
Seminary, where he was a leader of cam- 
pus activities in his undergraduate days, 
Mr. Krebs is well known to the alumni of! 
both institutions, and should serve very 
capably in his new position. 


J. O. Simon, D.D., resigned as pastor o 
Memorial Lutheran Church, Nevada, Iowa, 
at the annual congregational meeting. He 
had served that parish since October 1, 
1929. The resignation becomes effective! 
some time after Easter. Dr. Simon has 
not announced his future plans. 


At the suggestion of J. A. Miller, D.D., at 
the annual meeting of St. Paul’s Church, 
Davenport, the pastors have exchanged) 
their pastoral positions. His son, the Rev. 
Emerson Miller, is now senior pastor, and) 
Dr. Miller is associate pastor. 


New Parsonages 

St. John’s, Dunlap, and Unity, De 
Moines, have purchased new homes fo 
their pastors. Several other congregations 
are planning either to buy or build ne 
parsonages. 


The Luthera 
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Schoo 


3201 West School House Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Telephone, GERmantown 6122 


{ It stands for instruction which is positive, for values which are eternal, and for influ- 
/ ences which make for true and lasting happiness. For such education, there is, and 
there always will be, a need. 


) It is a boarding and day school for girls from pre-school through high school, with an 
iB enrollment of 130. 


' It consists of several buildings located on a beautiful 18-acre suburban estate, bordering 
‘on the lovely Wissahickon Drive. 


® 
It offers a College Preparatory and a General Course. It is accredited. 
It teaches the Bible, with its simple message of Redeeming Love, in every grade. 


It has a pupil-teacher ratio of approximately one adult for each five students, which 
assures thorough instruction, as well as excellent training and care. 


| It affords the best in educational, cultural, and social activities in a homelike atmosphere 
| pervaded by the spirit of Christ. 


It is a non-profit organization. This makes possible its moderate rates. 


| THE LANKENAU SCHOOL, organized in 1890, is the only school in the United States 
conducted by Deaconesses of the Lutheran Church. 


For further information, address 


f SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, Principal 
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Chaplains 

Chaplain Harry F. Coder, formerly pas- 
tor at Iowa Falls, has been sent back to 
the States after having served in the 
Scuth Pacific area, and was given 21 days’ 
sick leave. After his discharge from the 
hospital Chaplain Coder has no idea what 
his next assignment will .be, although it 
will undoubtedly be somewhere in the 
States. Cited for gallantry of action at 
Bougainville, he was given the Bronze Star 
Medal. 


Chaplain F. Herbert Moehlmann writes 
that his work has kept him so busy that 
he has not had a day off since he has been 
in Europe. He is the oldest chaplain in the 
First Army, and celebrated his third Easter 
overseas. He is out on the road each day 
looking up chaplains and units, and visits 


KNamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 


Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE ---— 
in Virginia 


Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory ‘technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


F183) n'thorchurch and clergy 1949 


“| COX SONS & VINING, inc. 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


the hospitals each week to see that our | 
men receive proper spiritual ministration. | 


He was in the city of Cologne the morning 


after its capture, and visited the famous | 


cathedral. 


Congregations 


First Church, Iowa City, the Rev. R. M. . 


Krueger pastor, celebrated its ninetieth 
anniversary, April 22. One goal for the | 
celebration is to be entirely free of debt. 
The church plant was completely redec- 
orated during the past year. Worship at- 
mosphere of the Sunday school was ma-~ 


terially improved: by the addition of a 
portable altar, reredos and dossal. 


At St. Mark’s Church, Davenport, the 
Rev. W. E. Kmet pastor, and Robert J. 
Haut, lay worker, 52 young people were 
received by confirmation on Passion Sun- 
day, after two years of study. Increased 
attendance has necessitated the use of 
chairs in the aisies. Through the addition 
of two new members to the music staff, | 
the senior choir has doubled in number, 
and the three additional youth choirs have 
been strengthened. 


First Church, Cedar Rapids, the Rev. 
P. L. Miller pastor, has adopted the single 
budget finance plan for 1945, which in- 
cludes the stipulation that there shall be 
no special appeals during the year. The 
entire church building has been redec- 
orated. Mrs. John L. Berger was honored 
with the gift of a gold cross in apprecia- | 
tion of 25 years’ service in the Sunday 
school primary department. The indebted- 
ness is now $5,000, reduced from $17,000. 
two and a half years ago. Plans are to. 
clear the debt this year. 


St. John’s Church, Council Bluffs, R. W. 
Livers, D.D., pastor, has authorized the. 
beginning of plans and the gathering of 
funds for a church school annex. A beau-_, 
tiful picture, a reproduction of Hoffman’s 
“Rich Young Ruler,’ was recently ond 
veiled in the Sunday school auditorium as} 
a memorial to Mrs. Addie Lesher, who} 
provided the initial funds for its purchase. 
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What Active Women Can Do 

St. John’s, Persia, the Rev. M. B. Simon 
pastor, through the efforts of the Women 
of the Church and contributions of indi- 
viduals, has completely redecorated the old 
bank building in which the congregation 
worships, and it now presents a pleasing 
and worshipful atmosphere. The Women 
of the Church also entered competition 
and secured 35 subscriptions to THe Lu- 
THERAN, which represents more than one- 
third the confirmed membership and is the 
finest record of the Iowa Synod. Pastor 
Simon’s study has been converted into a 
recreational center for the young people 
of the Persia community. Luther League 
members are making a ping-pong table, 
and several homemade power tools are 
available for use on certain nights of the 
week. Musical vespers are held at the 


. parsonage each Sunday. Mrs. Simon, an 
. accomplished pianist, 


presents musical 
selections and the service closes with a 
brief sermon by the pastor. 


Long Island Conference 
By A.LrrepD J. KRAHMER 
Long 


THE spring convention of the 


_ Island Conference of the United Synod of 
_ New York was held at Good Shepherd 
_ Church, South Ozone Park, the Rev. C. 
' Henry Thomsen pastor, April 19. The Rev. 
Lauri J. Anderson, vice-president, preached 
at the opening Communion Service. 


Two pastors were greeted as new mem- 


bers of conference: the Rev. Paul Young, 


serving St. Peter’s, Greenport, and Advent, 
Mattituck; and the Rev. Norman Sutter- 


| lin, new pastor of Emmanuel, Brooklyn. 


Pastor Young is serving his first charge. 


' Pastor Sutterlin comes to Brooklyn from 


Great Kills, Staten Island. 
President Joseph Flotten reported five 


. pastoral changes in the conference, but 
) only one vacancy. Four churches céle- 


brated the payment of indebtedness. 
Statistical Secretary Ernest Meyer’s re- 
port showed that the 95 congregations have 


| 44,945 confirmed members and 29,897 com- 
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VJ arion : 
Cottece 


founded 1873 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE of the 
LUTHERAN CHURCH—FOR WOMEN 
—First two years of college work in 
home-like environment 
Liberal Arts Pre-Nursing 
Music Pre-Social Work 
Business Education Pre-Technician 
Home Economics 


Marion, Va. 


—Last two years of high school work 


For information write 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


municants. Comparing 1944 with 1934, he 
noted that there has been a 25 percent 
reduction in the number of Sunday school 
children enrolled. During the year 1944 
indebtedness was reduced by one-sixth, or 
$196,000. This is an 85 percent greater re- 
duction than in 1934, and 30 percent of 
the reduction for the past ten years. There 
was a marked increase in benevolence 
payments. Current expense and unusual 
expense increased by 17 percent in 1944, 
unapportioned benevolence by 16 percent, 
but apportioned benevolence increased by 
3414 percent over 1943. Payments for 1944 
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were 70 percent more than in 1934. Con- 
ference congregations have 8,014 in the 
armed forces; 370 of these have been dis- 
charged and 159 killed in action. 

Home Missions Committee chairman, the 
Rev. C. Henry Thomsen, brought an en- 
couraging report of the progress of the 
mission churches. Two in _ particular, 
Christ Church, Flushing, and Gloria Dei, 
New Hyde Park, were cited as illustrations 
of the fine results of the new policy of the 
Board of American Missions. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens. Cata- 
logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Ghe Payne Spiers Studins Inc. 
I Pains, ® Rew Jersey 


ya, Church Furnishings RE 
Carved Wood 
Memorials 
Gablets 
Murals 


Stained Glass 


++ Inquiries Solicited - - 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an _Inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years te 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors.Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70, 


Officers and executive committee mem- 
bers were re-elected: the Rev. Joseph | 
Flotten, president; the Rev. Lauri Ander- | 
son, vice-president; the Rev. Alfred J. 
Krahmer, secretary; Ernst Erickson, treas- 
urer; Harold Stewart and Harry Keiner, | 
members of the executive committee. 

Nominated to the Executive Committee 
of synod were the Rev. Joseph Flotten and — 
Frank Egner, and to the Home Missions 
Committee of synod, the Rev. C. H. Thom- 
sen and the Rev. Austin Bosch, Messrs. 
Arnold Christensen and George Schneider. 


Outstanding Speakers 

The Rev. Frederick R. Knubel, president 
of synod, addressing the convention, urged 
a worldwide vision for our churches and 
promised specific synodical help in de- | 
veloping congregational benevolence pro- | 
grams. 

Following lunch served by the ladies of 
Good Shepherd Church, the convention 
heard Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, president 
of Wagner College, speak in behalf of 
Wagner and Hartwick Colleges. 

The Social Missions Committee of con- 
ference requested permission to make a 
survey of all hospitals and institutions on 
the territory without regular pastoral vis- 
itation. Permission was granted and the) 
committee will present its results at the 
fall convention with a view to assigning 
pastors to institutions needing pastoral care. 

The Parish Education Committee re- 
ported that there are 24 weekday schools | 
operating on public school “released time.” 
Only five are interdenominational. The 
Committee on Men’s Work reported the 
formation of a County Brotherhood in. 
Queens County, and progress toward the 
same end in Brooklyn. 

Conference voted to hold a Reformation. 
Service at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music Sunday afternoon, November 4, with. 
Dr. Franklin C. Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, as 
speaker. The convention referred to the’ 
Executive Committee a suggestion that 
conference officers be elected to two-year 
terms. ALFRED J. KRAHMER, Sec. 
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ENERGY in your VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


Can be controlled with the aid of ... 


HANDWORK—Approved by the best educational authorities as a medium for 
controlling and putting to constructive use the energy with which our younger 
generation abounds. Cut-outs, coloring books, pictures, scissors, plastic clay, 
poster materials—everything needed for a successful Vacation Church School— 
is listed in Catalog No. 74, sent pastors and superintendents in 1942, and a special 
circular which will be supplied on request. Ask for information on new items 
not mentioned in these sources. 


AWARDS—Attention and attendance will not lag if pupils receive literature or 
novelty items suitable as gifts or awards. These are listed in GIFT SUGGES- 
TIONS CATALOG No. 80, now in the hands of pastors and superintendents who 
will share it with others. Copies on request. 


SUPPLIES—Certificates help make permanent the experience of Vacation Church 
School. Our assortment will not fail to please on graduation day. To those in 
charge of records we offer enrolment and attendance cards for keeping data on 
achievement and attendance. These items are listed in a circular to be sent pastors 
in this season and to others on request. 


|THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
(1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHICAGO II PITTSBURGH 22 COLUMBIA 3 
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Church Home at Ogden, Utah 


Exim, the only church of the National 
Lutheran Council in Ogden, Utah, located 
at Twenty-third Street near Jefferson 
Avenue, is happy to serve as the church 
home for any Lutherans—civilian or mil- 
itary—who may be stationed in the imme- 
diate area. Pastors, relatives, or friends 
of these folks are urged to extend an in- 
vitation on behalf of Elim to them, and also 
to inform Pastor L. Floyd Lewis, 2305 
Jefferson Avenue, Ogden, Utah, of their 
exact address so that he may contact them 
and extend the invitation in person. 

Pastor Lewis will also be glad to visit 
any service man who may be at the Bush- 
nell General Hospital (for veterans of this 
war) at Brigham City, Utah. Any pastoral 
service will be promptly rendered. 

The Ogden Defense Area includes the 
following locations outside the city limits: 
Hillfield, Sahara Village, Clearfield, Lay- 
ton, Kayesville, Roy, the Arsenal, Wash- 
ington Terrace, Sunset, the Anchorage, 


(Co-educational) 


Grand View 
L. F. L. 


Arsenal Villa, Esf Depot, 
Acres, and Harrisville. 


Death of Mrs. Nicholas 
Bischoff 


Fredericka Bischoff, widow of Nicholas 
Bischoff, entered the Church Triumphant | 
April 10, at her home in Summerville, 
S. C., at the age of ninety-one. 

She was born in Bucken, Germany, July 
13, 1853, and came to America when she 
was seventeen years of age. While she 
lived in Charleston, S. C., she became the 
friend and foster mother of all the South- 
ern Seminary students at Mt. Pleasant, 
near Charleston. Today ministers through- | 
out the Southland will rise up and call her 
blessed. She was a noble woman of sin-| 
cere piety and great faith in God and un- 
derstanding sympathy for others. 

Surviving are one daughter, Mrs. Julia) 
B. Mehrtens; two .sons, J. Fred and 
Nicholas B. Bischoff; and six grandchildren. | 


Mauney Hall for Girls 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of i 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colle % ee A gs te © 
proved by government for veterans’ education . . 


P. E. MONROE, D.D., President 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE — HICKORY, N. C. 


Summer Session Begins June 6 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 


Fall Term Begins September 11 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


“ahs! a mee ln 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“A Good College for Young Men and Women” 


Owned and controlled by the South Carolina, Georgia~-Alabama and Florida Synods 
of the U. L. C. A. 


Accredited and Progressive 
For catalog write: JAMES C. KINARD, President 


The funeral service was conducted in 
St. Luke’s Church, Summerville, S. C,, 
with her pastor, the Rev. W. H. Lefstead, 
in charge. Interment took place in 
Charleston. W. H. Lersteap. 


SYNODS 


The eighty-third convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will be held 
in St. Peter’s Church, Milverton, Ont., the Rev. 


E. J. Treusch pastor, June 5-8. 
C. H. Little, Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held May 14-16 in 
Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa. S. W. Herman, 
D.D., pastor. The convention will open Monday 
with a business session at 1.30 P. M., and the 
celebration of Holy Communion at 7.45 P. M. 

Tuesday, 7.45 P. M., will be “Brotherhood 
Night.’’ The Service of Licensure and_Ordina- 
tion will be held Wednesday at 7.45 P. M. in 
Memorial Church, L. C. Manges, D.D., pastor. 
Jos. D. Krout, Sec. 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Illinois Synod will be held in North Austin 
Church, 1500 N. Mason Ave., Chicago, Ill., May 
15-17, beginning with the Holy Communion 
Service at 9.00 A. M., Tuesday, May 15. Pres- 
ident Armin G. Weng will deliver the sermon. 

Luther C. Mueller, Sec. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will be held at Trinity 
Church, Louisville, Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pas- 
tor, May 23 and 24. The convention_will open 
at 9 A. M. with the Service and Holy Com- 
munion. Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


‘The one hundred twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
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the State of Maryland will be held in the 
Church of the Abiding Presence, Gettysburg 
Seminary, May 28-30. The opening business ses- 
sion will be held at 8 P. M., May 28. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held in Resurrection 
Church, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. R. R. Sala 
pastor, May 13-15. Committee meetings will 
take place at 8 o’clock Sunday evening. Holy 
Communion will be administered at the opening 
service, 9.30 A. M., May 14. 

Clarence M. Alexander, Sec. 


The United States ‘‘War Committee on Con- 
ventions” has granted permission for The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the Adjacent States to hold its 198th annual 
convention in Trinity Church, Reading, Pa., the 
Rev. Gunnar Knudsen pastor, May 14-16. Inas- 
much as the ODT desires that the attendance 
at conventions be restricted to a minimum 
number, visitors from a distance are discouraged 
from attending. 

Registration, Monday, May 14, at 1.00 P. M. 
The Service at 2.00 P. M. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
meet in annual convention May 28-30, at St. 
John’s Church, 81 Christopher St., New York 
City, the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer pastor. 

The convention will open with the Com- 
munion Service Monday, May 28, at 8.00 P. M. 
Business sessions Tuesday, May 29, at 9.00 A. M., 
2.00 P. M., and 7.30 P. M., and Wednesday at 
9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. There will be no 
Ordination Service, but candidates desiring to 
be ordained, or ministers desiring to join the 
synod should write the chairman of the Exam- 
ining Committee, Walter M. Ruccius, D.D., 95 
Mead St., Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., for infor- 
mation. ~ Paul C. White, Sec. 
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THE BIBLE 


at Special Prices 


Authorized (King James) Version 
Black Face Type 


GIFT BIBLES 


For Children and Young People 


No. 245-L—Genuine Leather, red under gilt 
edges, pictures in color and sepia large se- 
lection of Bible Study Helps. Size, 5 x 7% 
inches. $3.20 


No. 320-L—Genuine Leather, stained edges, 
self-pronouncing and self-indexed, 16 color 
illustrations, 8 maps, 64 pages of helps. Size, 
434 x 6% inches. $3.20 


No. 200-L—Genuine Leather, red under gold 
edges, self-pronouncing and self-indexed, 16 
illustrations, 8 maps, 64 pages of helps. Size, 
4% x 7 inches. $3.00 


No. 100-L—Imitation Leather, stained edges, 
self-pronouncing and self-indexed, illustra- 
tions, maps, study helps. Size, 44% x 7 inet eo 


TEACHERS ' BIBLE 


No. 275-L—Genuine Leather, overlapping 
covers, red under gold edges, self-pro- 
nouncing and self-indexed. Complete helps 
for students and teachers cover 256 pages, 
65,000 center-page references, 16 pages of 
colored maps. Size, 5 x 7% x 1% inches. $3.45 


CLASS ROOM BIBLE 


No. 1110-U—Black Cloth covers, stiff board, 
round corners, red edges, self-pronouncing 
and self indexed, 8 pages of colored maps. 
Size, 43 x 63% inches. Postpaid in any quan- 
tity, $1.00 each net. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago II Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 
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The fifty-fifth annual convention of the Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the North- 
west will be held May 15 in the Lake of the 
Isles Church, 2020 W. Lake of the Isles Boule- 
vard, Minneapolis, Minn., beginning with the 
Holy Communion Service at 9.00 A. M 

Wm. F. Bacher, Sec. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Synod of Ohio will be held in First Church, 
Springfield, Ohio, the Rev. John W. Rilling pas- 
tor, May 21-24. 

The convention will open with the Service of 
Holy Communion, Monday, May 21, at 2.00 P. M. 
George W. Miley, D.D., president of the synod, 
will deliver the opening sermon. 

Carveth Pearn Mitchell, Sec. 


The Examining Committee of the Synod of 
Ohio will hold a pre-convention meeting in 
First Church, Springfield, Ohio, Monday, May 
21, at 10.30 A. M. 

All applicants for examination for ordination 
and any others desiring to appear before the 
committee are hereby requested to be present 
at that time. D. Bruce Young, Chn. 


The one hundred third convention of the 
Pittsburgh Synod will be held in Holy Trinity 
Church, 1 Trinity Place, Greenville, Pa., the 
Rev. Peter Brath pastor, beginning May 20. 
The Confessional and Communion Service will 
be held at 8.00 P. M., Sunday, May 20. 

Three important anniversaries will be fea- 
tured at this convention: the Centennial of the 
synod, the seventy-fifth anniversary of Thiel 
College, and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
reunited synod. Paul N. Schnur, Sec. 


The seventieth convention of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held at Wellsburg, Iowa, May 
22-24. The convention will convene for a Com- 
munion Service at St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. 
A. W. Malin pastor, at 7.30 P. M., May 22. 
President R. R. Belter, D.D., will preach the 
sermon. William W. Roth, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia Conferences of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be held 
Thursday, May 24, in Immanuel Church, Pal- 
metto St. and Cottman Ave., Burholme, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the Rev. Charles J. Harris pastor. 
Sessions at 2.30 P. M. and 8.00 P. M. Executive 
Committee meeting at 1.30 P. M. 

Leona M. Bechtold, Stat. Sec. 


OBITUARY 


“ The Rev. Edwin M. Beysher 

It is with deep sorrow that St. John’s Church, 
Sayre, Pa., announces the death of their greatly 
loved pastor and friend, the Rev. Edwin M. 
Beysher. He died suddenly April 3 from a heart 
attack. He had been in poor health for some 
time, but had attended to his clerical duties. 

Funeral services were held April 6 in St. 
John’s Church, Sayre, with Dr. Emil E. Fischer, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
officiating, assisted by the Rev. Harold Deisher, 
president of the Wilkes-Barre Conference. Pali- 
bearers were members of the church council, 
and honorary pallbearers were members of the 
Valley Ministerial Association and members of 
the Lutheran Pastoral Association of the South- 
ern Tier of New York State. Burial took place 
in Tioga Point Cemetery, Sayre. 

Edwin 'M. Beysher was born September 28, 
1871, at Red Hill, Montgomery County, Pa. He 


attended Perkiomen Seminary and was grad- | 


uated from Muhlenberg College at Allentown 
in 1892 and from the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary in 1895. He served as pastor of the 
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Hobbie Church in fuzerne County for five 
years, and came to Sayre in 1900. The congre- 
gation was then ten years old and he was the 
fourth pastor. Mr. Beysher was called the Dean 
of Bradford County clergymen, having served 
forty-five years at Sayre. 

He is survived by his widow, one daughter, 
Mrs. Helen Newhouse, and a grandson, John 
Newhouse, all of Sayre; and a nephew, Victor 
Saylor of Allentown, Pa. F. Ryan. 


The Rev. George Oswald Juettner 


the beloved and highly esteemed City Mission- 
ary in Winnipeg, Can., passed away peacefully 
April 15 after a long and painful illness. He 
was born March 18, 1887, in Breslau, Germany, 
the youngest son of the late Otto Juettner, head 
forest ranger, and his wife, Anna Thiel. 

He was educated at Wansen, Strehlen, and 
at Kropp Seminary. He came to Canada in 1909 
and was ordained to the ministry September 
18, 1909, in Trinity Church, South Edmonton. 
He served the following parishes: St. John, 
Heimthal; Christ, Rosthern, Sask.; Rocky Ford, 
Colo.; and St. John, Edmonton North, Canada. 
Since January 1930 he was manager of the 
Canadian Lutheran Immigration Aid Society, 
and since 1935 he also served as City Missionary 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba. For a number of years 
he very capably filled the positions of treas- 
urer of the Manitoba Synod and manager of 
Der Synodalbote. 

In 1910 he married Anna Louise Hildebrandt. 
Surviving are his widow; one son, Arthur Henry 
George Juettner, with the Royal Air Canadian 
Air Force in England; three daughters—Mrs. 
Louise Martha Tiedt in Europe, Mrs. Esther 
Henriette Winter of Thalberg, Man., Miss Irene 
Margaret Hedwig of Ottawa, Can.; and four 
grandchildren. 

The funeral service was held April 18 at St. 
Peter Church, Winnipeg. Sermons were preached 
by the Rev. A. Goos, president of the Manitoba 
Synod, and the Rev. W. F. Lenz. Obituaries 
were read by the Rev. G. A. Heimann and the 
Rev. J. C. Clausen-Mohr. 

The Manitoba Conference has lost a true 
friend and a dependable co-worker, and the 
Manitoba Synod and the church at large have 
lost a faithful servant. M. E. Clausen-Mohr. 


Sister Bertha Mehring 


On April 20, after a prolonged illness, God 
called unto Himself the soul of our beloved 
Sister Bertha Mehring. 

Sister Bertha was born December 13, 1870, 
on a farm near Littlestown, Pa., one of six 
children born to Samuel A. and Annie E. 
Mehring. Two sisters, Mrs. Rufus Hartman and 
Mrs. Calvin Schanabrook, both of Harrisburg, 
Pa., survive her. 

She finished her public school education at 
the age of seventeen and afterwards attended 
Normal School for one semester. She studied 


CHICAGO fhe SEMINARY 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL'S 


1945 Summer Session 


“If you are a pastor who will not be men- 
tally and spiritually marooned ... .” 


FIRST TERM, MONDAY, JULY 23 to FRIDAY, 
AUGUST 10 


SECOND TERM, MONDAY, AUGUST 13, to 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 31 


B.D. graduates may take one, or two credit 
courses in either term, or in both. 30 lecture 
hours per course, plus assigned reading, etc. 
Credit toward advanced degrees. 


{ Limited dormitory space. Immediate enrol- 
ment advised. Modest costs. Meals in the 
Seminary’s Refectory. 


For Catalog, with full information, write 
The Rev. Victor I. Gruhn, Registrar 
1644 S. 11th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 


writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


For your visit to Philadelphia 
MARK SUNDAY NIGHT, 7:30 
on your calendars. Join with the hundreds who worship and fellowship in 
MESSIAH LUTHERAN 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 


Broad Street and Roosevelt Boulevard 
DR. ROSS STOVER, CHOIRS, SOLOISTS, HYMN SINGING 
A Large Part of the Audience is Youth 
Also: 11 A. M. Dr. Ross Stover (WDAS) 
Messiah Lutheran, “The Friendly Church,” 16th and Jefferson Sts. 


May 9, 1945 
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MARTIN LUTHER 
» 3A Great Reformer. 


This new 48-page book 
tells of the great reforma- 
tion — the beginning off, 
Protestantism — under the 
leadership of Luther, the 
founder of the Lutheran 
Church It gives a biograph 
tcal sketch of Luther's 
great life from the cradle 
to the grave Every Prot- 
estant should read this 


highly recommended book. 


FANNY CROSBY 
A Great Poetess 


Here is a very interesting biography of the 
blind author of such well-known hymns as 


“Saved By Grace," ‘‘Rescue The Perishing,” 
“Pass Me Not’’ and many others. Printed on 

paper with an attractive two-color cover. 
An excellent book for gifts and rewards. 


PRICE 30¢ EACH, P. P. 
Order from your dealer or 


The Boone Publishing Co. 


P. O. Box 200 °(313 9th St.) Des Moines 9, lowa 


0 IT YOURSELF AT HOM 


AE Dees : 
Sent only to those over I7yrs of age 


Studio 8145—Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago (4) III. 


FOR SALE 


Three Gothic lanterns, very good condition. 
Diameter—13 inches. Height—26 inches. Eight 
Sockets. 

Write: Rev. Phares ©. Reitz, Berrysburg, Pa. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION 
AT PARADISE FALLS 


Open from May 19 - Sept. 16 


A unique and attractive Resort in the 
Poconos, 10 miles north of Stroudsburg, on 
Route No. 90. Here the whole family can 
enjoy a healthful, restful vacation in a Chris- 
tian environment, amid the beauties of nature. 

Wholesome food, private lake, boating, 
movies, games and other entertainment. 

For rates, reservation, transportation, ad- 
ress: 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
PARADISE FALLS, PA. (Cresco P. O.) 
Arthur K. Leberknight, Mar. 
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music, and for several years taught a number 
of pupils. 

She was an active member of the Lutheran 
Church in Littlestown, Pa. Her pastor, the Rev. 
Edward E. Blint, directed her into the diaconate 
through a sermon on the Deaconess Work. He 
took great pleasure in recommending her to the 
Board of Deaconess Work, as he considered her 
a young woman of excellent character and well 
qualified for the service of a deaconess. 

She entered the Baltimore Motherhouse as a 
candidate February 20, 1896, and January 11, 
1898, she was consecrated, together with four 
other young women. 

Sister Bertha, because of her peculiar fitness 
for the position, was asked by the Board to take 
charge of the household management. This 
position she filled with dignity and success for 
almost forty-five years, first at 907 N. Fulton 
Ave., then in the second Motherhouse, and later 
in the present Motherhouse, thus always adapt- 
ing herself with marked ability to the increased 
demands and_ responsibilities laid upon her. 
At the age of seventy she was retired from 
active duty to enjoy a well-deserved period of 
rest. 

Sister Bertha also served as organist of the 
Motherhouse for more than twenty-five years 
and took much joy in sharing her musical 
talent with the family. 

She will be remembered by all the Sisters and 
former students for her devotion to her task. 
for her kindly interest in all, for her faith in 
her Lord Jesus Christ and for her loyalty to 
her many friends and the Kingdom of God. 

The funeral service was held April 23 in the 
Motherhouse Chapel, the officiants being Dr. | 
John E. Graefe, Dr. Jacob E. Rudisill, and the 
Rev. James Powers. Burial took place in Lor- 
raine Park Cemetery, Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Martha Hansen. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Derrick, G. S., from 53 Willow St., Harrison- 

burg, Va., to Blountville, Tenn. 
Kunkle, H. A., from 1905 Ohio Ave., East St. 
Louis, Ill., to 668 N. 33d St., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Ridenhour, Chas. E., from China Grove, N. C., 
to Dallas, N. C. | 
Otterbein, Marcus, from 1411 S. 6th Ave., May- | 
bate Ill., to 711 Lawton Place, Fort Wayne 3, 

nd. 

Treibley, D. B., Ph.D., from 19 N. 27th St., 
eee Hill, Pa., to 718 Hunnel Ave., Lemoyne, 
a. 
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PARADISE FALLS 
GIRLS’ CAMP 


Situated among the pines near the 
beautiful Paradise Falls 


16th Season open June 30 - August 24 


Juniors and Seniors, ages 6-16. A Coun- 
sellor for every five girls. Selected Staff, 
Planned Program, Good Wholesome Food, 
Private Lake, Riding, Swimming, Crafts, Hikes 
and other sports. Rate $21.00 a week, 8 
weeks, $150.00. Catalogue. Address: 


Paradise Falls Girls' Camp 
PARADISE FALLS, PA. (Cresco P. O.) 
Arthur K. Leberknight, Mgr. 
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SIGNIFICANT £77 RELIGIOUS BOOKS — 


The Bible Speaks 
to Gur Day 


By GEORGE BARCLAY. The-message of 
the Bible as it relates to these times, 
offering three solutions io life’s prob- 
lems — Christian faith in God’s love, 
Christian standards of conduct, and 
Christian fellowship among all races. $1 


Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW BLACKWOOD. A Source 
Book for Ministers. A valuable reference 
book on how the pastor can be of the 
greatest service to his parishioners, 
based on the author’s years of experi- 
ence in the pastorate. $2.00 


This Year 
of Our Lord 


By ANDREW BLACKWOOD. 25 sermons 
for special occasions—religious holidays, 
national holidays, and for each day of 
the week—by the celebrated author of 
THE FUNERAL and THE MEMORIAL SERVICE. 
$2.00 


Historical Atlas 
to the Bible 


Ed. by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD 
V. FILSON. An entirely new historical 
geography and atlas. 33 full-color relief 
maps, 4 pages of historical data for each. 
Durable impregnated binding. Profuse- 
ly illustrated, 114 pages, 1L” x 1514”, 
$3.50 


GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 


By EMILE CAILLIET. A readable, defini- 
tive biography of one of the greatest 
of French scientists, who turned to God 
for the truth and solace he had always 
sought. 


384 pages, $3.75 


By JAMES D. SMART. A clear and com- 
prehensive exposition of Christian doc- 
trine for the layman, answering many 
puzzling questions of belief and leading 
to a better and truer understanding 
of the Scriptures. $2.00 


At all bookstores, or THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. 7, Penna. - 
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University 


SL NgGse 

1858 

IN THE 
SERV GE 


of 


CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Co-educational | 
Accredited 


Susquehanna 


AxTe S$: Eo N»S> GEReOSV_E 


In Scenic Central Pennsylvania 


LIBERAL ARTS: (A.B.) for minis- 
try, medicine, law, dentistry and teaching. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION: (B.S.) 


for business, secretarial work and music. 


Summer Term Begins June 19, 1945 
Fall Session Opens September 15, 1945 


For full information write: 


G. Morris Smith, D.D., LL.D., President | 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


IE 4 


